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"NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


RIPPLE O0 


ThePULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, Dean of 
Gloucester, and by the Rev. Josera 8, EXExL. 
With Introductions by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Right Rev. H. CorrEri.t, the Very 
Rev. Principal J. TuLtocu, the Rev. Oanon G. 
Rawiinsoy, and the Rev. Dr. PLummrR, 

New Volume. 
HEW. Vol. I. EXPOSITION, by Rev. 

= ea passe. HOMILETICS, by Rev. B. 
C. Carvin. HOMILIES, by Various Authors. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. 8. Davipson, 
D.D., LL.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303, 


ROCHDALE SERMONS. By Ven. 
James M. Witson, Vicar of Rochdale, and 
Archdeacon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The TRUE LIFE, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Prebendary KyTon, Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BELIEF in the DIVINITY of JESUS 
OHRIST. By the Rev, Father Dion, of the 
Order of St. Dominic, Translated from the 
French, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. By G. W. F. Heeex. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. S. HaLpane, 
assisted by F. H. Simson. 3 vols, large post 8vo, 
12s, each. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSO- 
PHICAL LIBRARY. 
New Volume, 
INTRODUCTION to the THEORY cf SCIENCE 
and METAPHYSICS, By Dr. A. Rieny. Trans. 
by Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Post 8vo, 9s. 


BY ORDER of the SUN to CHILE. 
wy 3 J. AUBERTIN, With Illustrations, crown 


GUSTAVUS the THIRD and HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES, 1746-1792. An Overlooked 
Chapter of Eighteenth Century History. By 
Nisbet Barn. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. 

[At all Libraries, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Samvuet R, 
Garpinzr and J. Bass MULLINGER. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of ASSISI. 
By the Appt Le Monnier. Trans’ated by a 
Franciscan TERTIARY. With Preface by Cardinal 
Vauauan, 8v0, 16s, 


NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL 
(RIE 


SERIES, 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ANCIENT INDIA. BASED on SANSCRIT 
LITERATURE. B.C, 2000 to A.D. 1000, With 
Maps. By Romesh Cuunper Durt, C.I.E. 
Revised Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


INDIA. By Sir John Strachey. New 


and Revised Edition, with Map, Crown 8vo, 63. 


’ 

HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL 
LAW; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War. ‘lhird Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and in many Parts Rewritten. 
By Sir Suerston Baker, Bart., of the Middle 
Temple and of the Western Circuit, Barrister-at- 
Law, Recorder of Barnstaple and Bideford, 
Author of ‘‘The Laws relating to Quarantine,” 
&c, 2 vols, demy 8yo, 38s, 


“A FASCINATING STORY.” 

DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. By 
Josrru Kyicut, With New Portrait by W. 
Boucher, from a Painting by Gainsborough. 
Dewy 8y0, 1s, 6d. net. 

A few Large-Paper Copies may be had, 21s, net. 


LIFE of the Very Rev. THOMAS N. 
BURKE, 0.P. By W. J. Fitz-Patrick, F.9.A. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, crown 8v0, 73, 6d. 





PIPPI 


TRERERATIOR eels SERIES, 
RACE and LANGUAGE. By André 


F. Lerivre, Professor in the Anthropological 
Schoo), Paris. Crown 8vo, 53. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
<XIT 


Vol. LXXIII. 

HANDBOOK of GREEK and LATIN 
PALZOGRAPHY. By E. MaunpE THomMPSON, 
Principal Librarian, British Museum, With 
Tables of Alphabets and Fac-similes. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CHEMISTRY of the BLOOD, and 
other Scientific Papers. By the late S, C. Woo1- 
DRIDGE, M.D., D.Sc., Assistant-Physician and 
co-Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. 
Arranged by Victor Horstey, B.S., F.R.0.S., 
and Ernest STarwine, M.D.,M.R,C.P, With an 
Introduction by Vicror Horstey. Demy 8vo, 163, 

“A QUITE ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 

METHODS of PRACTICAL HYGIENE 
By Professor K. B. Lzumayn, Wiirzburg. Trans- 
lated by W. Crookes, F.R.S, With numerous 
lilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


The COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY of 
INFLAMMATION. Lectures delivered at the 
Pasteur Institate in 1891. By Etias METCHNI- 
KoFF, Chef de Service & l'Institut Pasteur. 
Translated from the French by F, A. Staruine 
and KE. H. Startine, M.D. ith 65 Figures in 
the Text and 3 Coloured Plates, demy 8vo, 12s. 


MODERN SCIENCE. Edited by Sir 
JouN Lussocg, Birt. Crown 8vo, 23, 6d, each, 
New Volume. 
The FAUNA of the DEEP SEA. 
Hickson. With 23 Illustrations, 
THIRD EDITION. 


The ART of MUSIC. By C. H. H. 


Parry, Mus.Doc., Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


CANDIDUCCIA: Scenes from Roman 


Life. By the Marcuesa Tueopou, Author of 
“Under Pressure.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN 
SHAS, From the Danish of Jonas Liz, Trans. 
lated by R. Nisbet Bary. With 12 Illustrations 
by Laurence Housman, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED.” : 

PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which 
is added “AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. 
By Austin Dosson, With 25 Illostrations by 
Bernard Partridge, Small 4to, 5s. 

A limited number of copies may be had printed on 

Large Paper, 21s. net. 

“ A SUPERB QUARTO VOLU MB.” 

FANS of JAPAN. By C. M. Salwey. 
With Introduction by Witt1am ANDBRSON, 
F.B.C.S., late of H.B.M.’s Legation, Japan. With 
10 Full-Page Coloured Plates, and 39 Illustrations 
in Black and White. Large 4to, 3ls, 6d. net. 


TEN WEEKS in EGYPT and PALES- 
TINE, By CatHerine JANEWAY. With Iilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 5s, 

**A VERY CHARMING BOOK.” 

LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 
MDOCCXOIII. With Frontispiece by Herbert 
Railton. Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand- 
made paper, parchment or cloth, 123.; vellum, 


By Syrpnrr J. 


Se 
Contains Selections from the following Poets :— 
Frederick Tennyson, Thomas Gordon Hake, Aubrey 
de Vere, Philip James Bailey, Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, Coventry Patmore, William Alexander, 
Christina Georgina Rossetti, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Lewis Morris, Richard Watson Dixon, William 
Morris, Alfred Austin, Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord de 
Tabley, Walter Theodore Watts, Algernon Swin- 
burne, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Austin Dobson, 
Augusta Webster, Mrs, Hamilton King, Robert 
Buchanan, William John Courthope, Frederick W. 
H. Myers, Robert Bridges, Andrew Lang, Edmund 
Gosse, Walter Herries Pollock, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Theophile Marzials, Margaret 8. Woods, 
Mary Darmesteter, Lord Houghton, Norman Gale, 
Katherine Tynan, Herbert P. Horne, Arthur 
Symons, Rudyard Kipling, Richard Le Gallienne. 
A Limited Edition printed on Large Paper, 








wad 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. Edited by 
A. W. Pottarp. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and bound in buckram, post 8vo, 6s. net. 

New Volume, 

The BINDING of BOOKS, By Hersert P. Horne. 
Being the Sixth and Concludivog Volame of 
** Books about Books,” 


EARLY EDITIONS: a Bibliographical 
Survey of the Works of some Popular Modern 
Authors. By J. H. Suatsr. Demy 8vo, half- 
RKoxburghe morocco, 21s. net. 

A few Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper 

are issued at 42;, 


CENTENARY EDITION. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. The Text 
newly Co'lated and Revised by Gzorge Epwarp 
Woopserry, Steel Portraits. In 4 vols, crown 
8yvo, 242, net. 


NEW PART. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a Magazine of 


Bibliography. With Illustrations. In 12 Quar- 
terly Parts. Subscription per annum (Four 
Parts), 303. net; per Part, 10s, ne 
PART III. (just published) contains Articles by 
Dr. Garnett, W. Y. Fletcher, R. Martineau, L. Hous- 
man, J. W. Bradley, W. D. Macray, and A. W. 
Pollard, on ** Paraguayan and Argentine Biblio- 
grapby,” “ Florimond Badier,” “The Mainz Psalter 
of 1457,” “A Forgotten Book - Illustrator,” ‘‘ La 
Guirlande de Julie,” “ Foreign Books Dedicated to 
Englishmen,” and “ English Book Sales,” 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 


New Volume, 
The KING’S LAST VIGIL, By Lady Liwnnpsax, 
Author of “‘ Lyrics, and other Poems.” Elzevir 
8vo, printed on Hand-made paper, 5s. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The). 


New Volume. 
POETS on POETS. By Mrs. Ricnarp STRacuey. 
Elzevir 8vo, printed 01 Hand-made Paper at the 
Chiswick Press, Parchment or cloth, 6s.; 


vellum, 7s, 6d. 

TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, 
Idealist. Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching 
of the Poet Laureate. By J. Cumina WALTERS. 
With Portrait after a Photograph by Mrs. 
Cameron, 8vo, 123, 


ST. MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL: 
Three Escomiums by Theodosius, Archbishop of 
Alexandria ; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch; and 
Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Ooptic Texts, 
with Extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic Versions. 
Edited, with a Translation, by E. A. WALLIS 
Buneg, Litt.D. Large 8vo, 15s, net. 

the 


The BOOK of GOVERNORS: 
Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, 
A.D. 840. Edited from Syriac Manuscripts in the 
British Museum and other Libraries, By EH. A. 
Watuis Bunge, Litt.D. F.S.A., Kesper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum, 2 vols, demy 8vo, £2 net. 

Vol, I, The SYRIAN TEXT, INTRODUCTION, &e, 


Vol, If. The ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
FAC-SIMILE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
ALMANAOK, 


The KALENDAR of SHEPHERDES. 
Edited by H. Oskar SommxER, Ph.D. Royal 8yo, 
boards, £2 2s, net. 

BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S 
ARCADIA. Written by Sir Puitie SrpNEY. 
Royal 8vo, boards, £2 2s, 

Only 100 copies now remain unsubscribed for. 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

A FARM in FAIRYLAND. 
By Laurence Housman. With 13 Full-Page 
Illustrations, and specially designed Cover by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Large-Paper Edition will be limited to 59 Opies, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, ond CO., Limited, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


PROFESSOR VILLARI’S NEW WORK. 


The FIRST TWO CENTURIES of 


FLORENTINE HISTORY: the Republics and Parties at the Time of 
Dante. By Professor PasquaLe ViLLart, Author of “The Life of 
Savonarola,” “Tho Life and Times of Machiavelli,’ &, Translated by 
Linpa VILLAR, Demy 8vo, Lliustrated, cloth, 163, 





“JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.” 


The TALES of JOHN OLIVER 


HOBBES. In 1 vol. With Portrait of the Author, by Walter Spindler. 
Second Edition in preparation, Cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 





«A STORY OF TWO.” 


NAME THIS CHILD. By W. H. 


Cuesson. 2 vols,, cloth, 12s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ECSTASY.” 


MAJESTY: a Novel. By Louis 


Courervs, Translated from the Datch by A. T. pe Mattos. Cloth, 63. 











THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 


HELEN. By Oswald Valentine. 


Paper, 1s, 61. ; cloth, 2s. 


«A BORN STORYTELLER.” 


By REEF and PALM. 


By Louis Bscxr, The new vol. of “The Autonym Library.” Second 
Edit'on, paper, 1s, 6d, ; cloth, 2s. 

“For Mr. Becke, he is excel'ent reading, as we have said: excellent reading 
first and Jast. And,so far as himself is concerned, he need but go on putting 
forth volume after volum? like ‘ By Reef and Palm’ to make a firm friend of the 
British public till the end.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONFESSIONS of AMOS TODD, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE MERMAID SERIES.” 


The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. 


Vol, 11., post 8vo, about 500 pp , front , cloth, 23, 64, [Neat week, 
(Three months after date of publication the price will be raised to 3s. 6d ) 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF.” 


NIHILISM AS IT IS. Stepniak’s 


Pamphlets, Translated by E. L. Vornica, and Fetrx Voiknovskyr’s “ Claims 
of the Russian Liberals.” Introduction by Dr. SPENCE WATSON. 


The INDUSTRIAL and COMMER. 


CIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Prof. THorotp Rogers, Sxccond 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3:,. 6d. each. 


“ Full of information of a very valuable kind which is not founi elsewhere.” — 
Liverpool Daily Post, 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY GRANT ALLEN. 


IN the GUIANA FOREST. By 


JaMES Ropway, 16 Full-page Illustrations, large crown S8vo, cloth, 10°. 64, 


The EXPANSION of SOUTH 


AFRICA, By the Hon. A, Wirmor. Large crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 5:. 








NEW VOLUME OF “THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Carefully 


Edited for “ The Children’s Library.” Cruikshank’s Illustrations, pest 8vo, 
fancy cloth, floral edges, 2:, 6d. 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S WORKS. 


Popular Reissue, 
Author’s Edition, in uniform bindings, each crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. Third Edition, | HOPES of the HUMAN R . 
The PEAK in DARIEN, diti seria oe 


ition. 
DAWNING LIGHTS. : The DULIESof WOMEN. Ninth Edition 
ALONEtothe ALONE. Third Edition. | A FAITHLESS WORLD, 


The following Books by the SAME AUTHOR are held in stock :— 


DARWINISM in MORALS. 1 vol,| ITALICS: Notes of Politics, People, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. | ard Places. Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
re Prend Old. Cloth, 2s.6d. | THANKSGIVING, 6d 
9 a wr . 1 | - J 
On 6d. S ird kdition, RE-ECHOES, 1s, 
HOURS of WORK and PLAY. Cloth, | The FRIEND of MAN. 2s.; in paper 
1s. 60, } cover, ls, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 











Mr.WM. HEINEMANN’S List 


“VIEUX SOUVENIRS,” 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE pp 


JOINVILLE. Translated from the French by Lady Mary L, ‘ 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. In 1 vol, demy pt ag many 
“This is a book of remarkable interest, with illustrations by the : f 

They are spirited, and in many cases give representations of scene; which» hor, 
considerable historical moment, with lifelike portraits of the personages are of 
recollections of a man who has dinedin childhood with Louis XVI. im 
Tuileries ; and who has lived tosee the exile of his father, the Second Re: : Aang 
the Second Empire, and the twenty-fourth year of the Third Republic, oun ot -, 
be striking; and the ‘ Memoirs,’ which are written with extraordinary teasd ut 
will enjoy an undoubted success.”"—Extract from a notice of the French Edition 
in the Atheneum, ition 





*“AUTOUR D’UN TRONE,” 


THE STORY OF A THRONE. Catherine ry] 
of Russia. From the French of K. WalIszEwskri, With a Portrait, lag 
vols, demy 8vo, 253. 


“The Story of a Throne” is,in a measure, a seqrel t> “The Rom 
Empress’’ ; it completes M. Waliszewski’s study of Catheriue by hewn 
in the mid-t of those who contributed to her greatness. We seo the pre “4 
soldiers, favourites, and adventurers who surrounded her in Russia; the forein’ 
men of letters—Voltiire, Diderot, Grimm—who spread her fame throughout 
Europe, and the picture of her reign affords a view of almost everything that 
was happening just then in Europe and Asia, alike in polit:cs, literature and art, 


‘* NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES,” 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. Trans. 


lated from the French of FreperiIc Masson. WITH TEN POR 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. TRAITS 


Daily Chronicle, —"' The author shows that this side of Napoleon’s life must te 
understood by those who would realise the manner of man be was, Wo cannot 
know any man accurately until we know his re‘ations towards women; least of 
all can we know Napoleon, with his wonderful vitality, his eensitiveness to fomi. 
nine chasms, and the subtle aesociation of certa’n women with his larger Public 
career and his conceptions of his place and work in modern Europe,” 


MASTERPIECES IN PHOTOGRAVURE 


REMBRANDT. Seventeen of his Master. 


pieces from the Oollection of his Pictures inthe Cacsel Gallery, Reproduced 
in Photogravure by the Berlin Photogravhic Company. Printid on the 
finest Japanese paper. With an Essay by Freper:cg WEDMORE, In Largo 
Portfolio, 27}in. by 20in, 
The first 25 Impressions of each Plate are numbered and signed, and of these 
only 14 are for sale in England at the net price of Twenty Guineas per Set. The 
price of the Impressions after the first 25 is Twelve Guineas net per Set, 


THE LATE CZAR. 


ALEXANDER THE THIRD OF RUSSIA, 


By Cuar ies Lowe, M.A., Author of “Prince Bismarck, With Portrait, 
In 1 vol, crown 8v0, 6s. 


MR. FRANK HARRIS’S NEW EOOK. 
ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stories. By 


Frank Harris, 8vo, 63. 


Daily Chronicle.—** All Mr, Frank Harris’s stories are readable, some of them 
are subtle, one is a gem..,...The gem of the book, a little masterpiecs......sugzests 
George Eliot with a ditferer ce—that difference being a strong dash of Maupassant, 
The ingenious complication of motive is worthy of the English artist; the 
French artist cou'd not have bettered the qaiet, sustained, unemphatic irony...... 
We commend it to the earnest atten‘ion of such persons as are always preptred 
with hard-and-fast, rough-and-ready judgments on even the most complex 
ctLical cases,” 


“IT IS AMAZINGLY CLEVER.” 


THE EBB-TIDE: a Trio and Quartette. 


By Rosert Louis Strvenson and Luoyp OsspournE. 14th Thousand, 63. 


Timer.—* The episodes and incidents, alt hough thrillinz enongh, are constatly 
suLordinatcd to sensationalism of character...... Yet when he dashes in a sketch, 
it is Gone to perfection...... We see the scene vividly unrolled b:fore us.” 


‘ as Mall Gazette—“It is brilliantly invented, and it is rot less brilliantly 
old.” 
“OF MAGNIFICENT VITALITY AND DRAMATIC FORCE.” 


THE MANXMAN, By Hall Caine. 38th 
Thousand, 6s, 


Times.—‘ With the exception of ‘The Scapegcat,’ this is unquestionably the 
finest and most dramatic of Hall Caine’s novels......It is a remarkable book, 
throbbing with human interest.” 


Sketch.—* A life-long delight to every reader of one of the very fincst novels of 


the century.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 3s, 63, each 


THE BONDMAN. I THE SCAPEGOAT. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, 


“A CLASSIC OF ITS KIND.” 


THE GREEN CARNATION. By Robert 5. 


Hicuens, Third Edition, wrappers, 2s, 6d. net; cloth, 33, net. 
World.—" Brimful of good things, and exceedingly clever.” 
Sketch.—“ There is plenty of clever satire in it.” 

Mlustrated London News,—“ It is full of fan and hum ur,” 


‘A BOOK TO BUY, TO READ, AND TO ENJOY.” 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 


ELLA Hepworty Dixon. Second Edition, 63. 


Times.—" Miss Dixon shows herself no ineffective catirist of the shams and 
snobbishness of society.” 


Graphic.—“ Miss Dixon has inherited no small share of her father’s literary 


gifts.” 
BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. By F. 


BATTERSHALL, 68, 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By W. J. 


Lockr, 6s. 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Literary Supplement. 


LONDON : NOVEMBER 17, 1894. 


BOOKS. 


—@——_- 
A STRANGE CAREER.* 

We are not curious to inquire how far the ostensible author 
of this book is the real author, and how far an accurate state- 
ment of facts has been coloured by a lively imagination. The 
book contains the record of a career so strange that many of 
Mr. Jebb’s adventures read like romance, and the style of the 
narrative may perhaps justify the reviewer in regarding some 
of them in that light. ; : 

These adventures began early in life, and continued to the 
close. Jack Jebb,as he is called throughout the narrative, 
had a varied training in boyhood, and “ gained the reputation 
of being about as reckless and unmanageable as ever a school- 
boy could be.” He appears to have been a thoroughly good 
fellow, and like many men whom everybody likes, was 
eminently unsuccessful. It would seem difficult for a man 
to have worked with more energy, or to have failed more per- 
sistently. This was not from lack of ability :— 

“ He drew and painted far beyond the average, sang beautifully, 

could ride anything that went on four legs, and had at odd times 
picked up enough knowledge of engineering to be frequently mis- 
taken for a civil engineer. Moreover he could sail his own yacht. 
and give his orders in five languages, had a quick intelligence, 
astrong inventive bent, and with his broad shoulders and athletic 
frame, could stand hardships that would have killed a weaker 
man.” 
Jebb’s youthful wish was to be a sailor, but his father pre- 
ferred the Army, and after his mother’s death, of which he is 
stated to have been suddenly forewarned, he was gazetted to 
the 88th Regiment and sailed for India, where he spent three 
years and gained a “hob-nailed liver.” How and why he 
returned to England, resigned his commission, and went to 
Oxford, need not be told here. Three years were spent at the 
University, and in the course of them the following incident 
occurred :— 

“He awoke from a sound sleep one night with an impression 
that some one was looking at him. Sitting up quickly, with a 
sudden wakefulness born of his Indian experiences, he distinctly 
saw the figure of a man standing at the foot of his bed! He was 
just about to ask the reason of this midnight visitation, when to 

is horror he recognised the figure as himself! There he seemed 

to stand, in trousers and shirt-sleeves, gazing into his own eyes, 
while his real self lay wondering in the bed! ‘The fire had not 
quite gone out, and by its subdued light he could take in every 
detail of his strange visitor’s appearance. However, to make sure 
that he was not dreaming, he prepared to strike a match. As he 
did so, his double walked over to the fireplace and literally and 
completely vanished! Jack by this time was feeling rather queer, 
but he got out of bed and began to search the room, hoping to 
find concealed in them some undergraduate trying to give him a 
fright. The quest proved vain, for no human being was to be 
found ; moreover, the doors were locked on the inside, so no 
ordinary visitant could have escaped.” 

In those early days Jack Jebb was the happy possessor of 
£2,000 a year, but having put £23,000 into a steel gun-barrel 

ry, he lost ha is fortune, and before lon e failure 0 
factory, he lost half his fort d before long the fail f 
Overend and Gurney deprived him of the rest. He found 
consolation for his troubles in a life of adventure. In 
Nicaragua Jack risked his life by fever, and nearly lost it 
through an attack by Indians. He then became one of the 
founders of the White Star Line of steamers. “ Anybody else 
would have made a fortune out of an undertaking so success- 
ful, but Jack Jebb’s métier was rather to lose fortunes than to 
make them ; so, true to his vocation, nearly all he got out of a 
year’s work was a good deal of enjoyment and about twenty 
trips across the Atlantic.” 

After this adventure, he started for Brazil, the “land of 
natural beauty and acquired nastiness; ” and there, in accord- 
ance with his usual ill-luck, Mr. Jebb took charge of a coffee 
Plantation in a district noted for swamp-fever, a sharp attack 
of Which produced some extraordinary illusions, which he is 
said to have described afterwards in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A second attack warned him to escape before it was too late, 
and his next expedition was to Kansas with a hunting party, 
and there, before hunting bears and buffaloes—there were 
still many left in those days—he assisted in pursuing and 














* A Strange Career : Life and Adventures i 
aoe ; J s of John Gladuyn Jebb. By his 
a. With an Introduction by Mr, Rider Haggard, London: Blackwood 








shooting two assassins who had been committing a long 
series of mysterious murders on the plains. Hunting in the 
Rockies was far from being a profitable pursuit, and having 
met General Fremont, the discoverer of California, Jack was 
seized with the mining frenzy then so prevalent, and rushed 
off to Sacramento, where “all the sweepings of Europe and 
America were gathered, drinking and gambling, fighting 
and murdering with little restraint and less compunction,—a 
‘straight shot’ the only reputation of any importance.” Here 
Jack Jebb was once more assailed with fever and ague, for 
which he discovered a new remedy :— 

_ “The local medical talent—an Irish apothecary’s apprentice— 
insisted on his stopping in bed, taking quinine by the pailful, 
and above all, never indulging in a single drop of water either 
outwardly or inwardly. Jack bore this treatment for some days, 
the quinine of course making his head ache furiously, and engen- 
dering a wild longing for even one dip into anything cold. Then 
he revolted, and watching his opportunity, the first time he was 
left alone, he rolled himself in a blanket, crawled out of the hut 
down toa creek which ran a few yards below it, there discarded his 
blanket, and sat down to rest in the creek! The water was only 
up to his neck, but he could obviate that misfortune by ducking, 
which pastime he indulged in cheerfully for the next hour. 
Meanwhile his medical man returned to find the patient missing ; 
and fully believing that, in the united delirium of fever and 
quinine, the invalid had destroyed himself, he roused the whole 
camp to search for ‘remains. The camp nearly had a fit, 
between horror and surprise, when it came upon the supposed 
corpse placidly enjoying life in the creek! He was promptly 
hauled out, and told that although not dead yet, he might shortly 
expect his decease after such an escapade. But, strange to say, 
the fever appeared to have left him; and when the turn of the 
‘ shakes’ came round they failed to arrive, so that his fatal immer- 
sion seemed really to have cured him !—a fact which can only be 
accounted for by the general contrariness of his affairs. Any one 
else would have died ; he therefore recovered.” 

Although, according to his biographer, Jack Jebb had lost all 
his property, he seems to have had some money left, which, 
after escaping from Sacramento, he put into a mine at 
Denver, with very unsatisfactory results. His lifein Colorado 
in winter was of the most exciting character, and that he 
should have survived all the perils through which he passed, 
must be due, one would think, to the qualities he possessed as 
a hero of romance. Readers of The Dusantes will remember 
how Mrs. Aleshine and Mrs. Lecks “coasted” down a snow- 
covered mountain on a mattress. Not a whit less extra- 
ordinary is the story, told with much spirit, of Mr. Jebb’s 
descent by moonlight in Norwegian snow-shoes from a 
height of 13,200 ft. above sea level. When travelling down 
almost at top speed, he suddenly fell, and in falling lost 
one of his shoes, which slided rapidly out of sight down 
the mountain side. To proceed without it over four or five 
miles of snow, from 10 ft. to 30ft. deep, was impossible; and 
Jack knew that if that shoe was really gone, he might reckon 
on his fingers the number of hours he had to live. So he 
began to think of the possibility of following his shoe and 
lying down on the one that remained, which was 12 ft. in 
length, he started sliding, and trusted “to its being stopped 
by whatever had arrested its fellow” :— 

“Of course the odds were that the first shoe had gone over a 

precipice or splintered on a point of rock, and that the same fate 
would overtake the second, together with its burden; but if a 
man must die, then a quick death is better than the slow torture 
of freezing or starving, and Jack decided to risk his fate and 
start in pursuit. Accordingly, he carefully found the place 
where the accident had happened, put the remaining shoe on the 
track, and then lay down along it, rounding his chest as much as 
possible and steering with his elbows. Down they went !—some- 
times sliding along gaily, sometimes ploughing heavily through 
the soft drift: on and on, it seemed to the anxious traveller, 
interminably. He watched keenly for any trace of the lost shoe; 
at the same time keeping a bright look-out for any ghastly header 
that might be in front of him. At last he came toa turn in the 
gully, and could scarcely believe in his good fortune when he 
caught sight of the lost shoe sticking out of some drift in front! 
Slowly and anxiously he extricated it, fearing lest the toe might 
have struck a rock and splintered. But no,—it was all right; 
and in a moment more he was safe, and sweeping down into 
timber.” 
This was by no means the only perilous adventure which 
befell Jack in this expedition among the Rocky Mountains, 
He was well-nigh poisoned with strychnine, almost killed a 
second time from lack of food, nearly blown over a precipice 
by a hurricane when “literally frozen” while crossing a sheet 
of ice, and by way of a crowning disaster, fell down a mine. 

After this, his ill-luck carried him to Mexico, where he 
expected to make a fortune by digging for buried treasures. 
Adventures follow each other so rapidly with Mr. Jebb, that 
the reader expects to find a fresh one upon every page, and is 
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rarely disappointed. The lively pages of this biography make 
at times a strong demand upon our faith, but never on our 
patience. From a worldly point of view, Mr. Jebb’s career 
was wholly unsuccessful. He was the prey, Mr. Haggard 
says, of his own sanguine temperament :— 

“He worked hard for many years, worked as few men work, 
and yet I believe I am right in saying that he never once got the 
best of a bargain, or had to do with an enterprise which proved 
successful,—at any rate, so far as his own interests were con- 
cerned. It is not wonderful, therefore, beginning life as a rich 
man, that he ended it as a poor one. Yet so perfectly upright 
was his nature, that never did the slightest blame or suspicion 


attach to him among so many failures.’ 
Mr. Jebb’s losses are the reader’s gains, and it may be safely 
predicted that if the word “failure” correctly describes his 
chequered career, it will never be applied to the volume in 
which it is recorded. 





TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 
THERE can be no doubt that, judging from recent historical 
literature, much of the best work of English historical 
scholars is being devoted to the history of institutions rather 
than to the history of events. We cannot, of course, say that 
the history of events in England is complete. But it is not 
far from the truth if we assert it of the fifteenth century. It 
has been treated exhaustively by Mr. Wylie, Sir James 
Ramsay, Mr. Oman, and Mr. Gairdner, not to mention others. 
Bat there is still plenty of work to be done before we know 
the fall history of what makes up the life of a nation,—the 
history of land-tenure, so important in the hundred years 
following the Black Death; the exact investigation of the 
condition of the monasteries, for which the material lies for 
the most part ready to hand in the bishops’ visitations. 

Mrs. Green has chosen one of such subjects, and has made 
it interesting by making the life of the town a separate study. 
She has occasionally found it necessary to go outside of her 
century, as in dealing with the “ Guild Merchant,” but in the 
main she has resisted what must have been a great tempta- 
tion. She has gone to the best authorities; the book is well 
written, and certainly one of the most notable contributions to 
the history of England of the past few years. Every criticism 
we make must be taken as subject to this high praise, and 
we feel sure, in making some suggestions, that Mrs. Green 
is with us rather than against us, for no one knows better 
than she does how possible it is for there to be two views, 
both of them either wrong or right, on every detail connected 
with the subject. 

We begin with the chapter on the position of the English 
town in the fifteenth century. We are reminded how 
different the city life was from anything we know now; how 
isolated were the individual towns; and where enfranchised, 
what large powers of self-government they enjoyed. Very 
just remark is made as to the importance of the political 
influence of the burghers. But to our minds, the colours of 
the picture are somewhat too vivid. A town was self-governing 
to a certain extent, but not to anything like the same extent 
as abroad. We had no Liége, no Dinant; we do hear of the 
men of some particular town as a distinct body in the fifteenth 
century, but we only hear of it occasionally; much less seldom, 
one would think, than we ought to hear, had the local juris- 
diction been strongly realised and of great extent. We should 


tr 

to lay grants; while in the earlier part of his reign the 

° e eye : 2 Pro. 
portion which the cities could have assessed is stil] smal] 
Such are the facts to be gathered from Sir James Rama; 
averages, at all events. The exact view which we take of the 
town life then is not quite the same as that taken by Mrs 
Green. We hold that, as Professor Ashley, who would, how. 
ever, rather agree with Mrs. Green than with the view i 
taken, says, there was from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century a “national economy,” not merely a “town economy,” 
Bat we think that the importance of this national economy ig 
shown in other ways. England, to begin with, was still to the 
heart of it an agricultural nation, the population found in the 
country was enormously greater than that found in the towns, 
Then again, we find no trace of a distinct burgher class in 
England. It is true that, as Mrs. Green shows in her fifth 
chapter, the real property qualification for becoming a burgess 
had broken down; but what had taken its place was, a9 to 
speak, a most varied franchise, one easily assumed ang 
obviously embracing a great many different classes, not a 
merchant or trading franchise. We freely admit that the 
history of the rise of what is known as the mercan. 
tile system is against us, but though the legislation ang 
management of the Kingdom seemed to give a supreme 
importance to the life of the town, some weight may be 
given to the suggestion that this was largely owing to the 
fact that agriculture needed little legislation, and that when 
it did need it, it got it. Before we leave this chapter we must 
add a qualification to one of Mrs. Green’s theories. We have 
on p. 10 the following eloquent passage :— 
“They [the towns] were the workshops in which the political 
creed of England was fashioned, where the notion of a free Com- 
monwealth, with the three estates of King, Lords, and Commons, 
holding by common consent their several authority, was proved 
and tested till it became the mere commonplace, the vulgar 
property of every Englishman. There the men who were 
ultimately to make the Reformation were schooled in all the 
vexed questions between Church and State, and in the practical 
meaning of interference in civic matters by an alien power, s0 
that the final crisis of religious excitement was but the dramatic 
declaration on a grand scale of lessons diligently repeated class by 
class for many a generation beforehand.” 
We doubt it. Professor Ashley has cautioned us against 
regarding the admission of the “ misteries ” to a share in the 
government of the town as the establishment of democratic 
rule, and Mrs. Green has gone into this matter in her second 
volume; still the town might be a political workshop though 
it included all sorts of class-distinctions. Far more serious 
seems to us the argument that it was in spite of what 
independence was in the hands of the town, not because of it, 
that England progressed, and that the fifteenth century, if it 
marks the highest point in that independence, also marks 
the fortunate beginning of its decay. The political workshop 
of England, to our thinking, has been not the town organisa- 
tion, which was too often first unjust and then corrupt, but 
the parochial organisation, the management of every parish 
by its wardens,—a system which belonged to both town and 
country, and explains how excellently the business side of the 
Reformation was managed by those who had no experience 
of town life at all. 
These are but small matters. Nothing can be more 
useful than Mrs. Green’s classification, in her fifth chapter, 
of the various inhabitants living in a town. The chapter 


imagine that things went on in England much as they did in | on the problem of Government will serve to illustrate 


France during the same period, and an instructive comparison 
could no doubt be drawn between what happened in England 


how careful we must be not to rate too highly the indepen- 
dence of the town. It serves as a corrective to the first 


in the last half of the century, and what happened under | two pages of the book, if Bridport does, as we suspect, 
Louis XI. : a gradual weakening of the independence; the form, | and as Mrs. Green suspects also, illustrate the life of any 
without the power, of local liberty. The right of assessing taxes | provincial town in early times, whose burghers still served 
must not be insisted on too strongly as a test of independence; | many masters. In the same way, it will serve to correct 4 
where it existed it had been stereotyped long before the | loose statement which occurs on p. 384, where we think the 
fifteenth century, and, what is more to the point, it diminishes | true cause of the want of opposition to the growth of the town 
in significance exactly in proportion as the importance of | is missed for the moment. There was no need for great 
England as an exporting country rises. Thus, in the time of | schemes of confederation in England, not because it was 
Henry IV., out of a total estimated yearly revenue of £106,000, | easy to attain independence, but because something far 
ho less than £45,000 came from the Customs, and £22,600 | short of independence was aimed at and secured. 


from the old Crown revenues; and when we take away also 


The second volume begins with a chapter on the town 


what was given by the clergy, we only have £23,000 which | manners, full of material that is good and true, but con- 
would be locally assessed, and that is for both town and | taining one remark which wants either altering or proving. 
country. Inthe time of Henry VI, the proportion remains | “ Not only,” we read on p. 15, “in the busy centres of 
about the same, and in the earlier part of Edward IV.’s| commerce, but in the obscure villages that lay hidden in 
time only £11,000 out of a total of £79,000 is credited | forest or waste or clang to the slopes of the northern 





moors, the children of the later Middle Ages were gathered 





* Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs, J, R. Green. London 
Macmillan and Co. 1894, ‘ ' 
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mmon among the people, and as early as the reign of 

‘chard II. the word ‘townsmen’ had come to mean people 
pet ted and trained, and no longer ignorant rustics.” 
aT etine are, in a measure, contradictory; but are 
bey ‘te true if they can be reconciled? Mrs. Green 
ba has Mr. Gairdner on her side as to the widespread 
is ns | e of reading and writing, but still we do not think it 
wor conclusively shown. Where there was nothing to 

dand little use for writing, every probability is against the 
” ral habit. It is true that, as Mrs. Green says on p. 19 of 
bi " wslame, “of the intellectual life of the towns we know 
pe Jy anything, and there is perhaps not much to be 
—* But we do know that in the country it was common 
pt h not to be able to write, and this is clear from 
pes oractice of the churchwardens to hire a friar or priest to 
write for them when making up the accounts of the year. The 
evidence also which we have for the transfer of popular 
education from the hands of the clergy into those of the laity, 
3 not seem sufficiently extensive. There was hardly any 
of pre-Reformation education, and the number of 
schools founded before the sixteenth century is suggestively 
small. The individual instances given in separate chapters 
in the second volume are full of interest; but it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the case of almost every town has a 
great deal that belongs to it alone,—an impression which 
increases our admiration for Mrs, Green’s treatment. The 
decay which we find in the borough life, which has been 
admirably traced by Professor Ashley, has many causes. It 
cannot, in trath, be altogether spoken of as decay, seeing 
that it was rather a reorganisation of what had gone before 
upon a better system. This no one has prepared us for 
better than Mrs. Green. 

We have only touched upon a few small points in a book 
which, though dealing with much that is controversial, 
presents an admirable summary of information. From the 
fact of its being written in a thoroughly interesting manner, 
it will doubtless be read by many to whom history in its 
usual form is a vain thing. ‘hey will perhaps find that 
much of what is being tried to-day has been tried a long time 
ago, and may gather the truth which is contained in Maine’s 
great formula, that the progress of society is from status to 
contract ; they may also—what is less likely—see how difficult 
it is to fight against that tendency. 


where cO 
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system 





TWO EARLY ARCTIC EXPLORERS.* 
TuERE is no literature of travel that has the charm of 
Arctic adventure; the scaling of awful mountain peaks, the 
plodding wanderings in deserts, the rash voyaging on unknown 
rivers with an endless ambush for enemies on either side, 
have no such power to touch the imagination as stories of 
the tremendous forces and the appalling dead-silence of the 
ice-plains and ice-pinnacles of the Polar seas, where man con- 
fronts implacable Nature with no enemy of his own kind to fear, 
and neither danger nor sustenance from the lower animal life 
to look for. The latest Hakluyt volume is a valuable addition 
to this fascinating literature; the two narratives comprised in 
it date from 1631, and are almost, if not quite, the earliest 
separately published English works describing voyages in 
search of a North-West Passage; the earlier voyagers having 
been interpreted by Hakluyt and Purchas. ‘“ They are,” says 
Mr. Miller Christy, “companion volumes, as they describe 
voyages undertaken in the same year, to the same place, and 
with the same object. Further, the two captains met by 
accident at the scene of their explorations.” The narrative 
of Captain Foxe, which bears the whimsical title of The North- 
West Fox, is the more important of the two, and reveals a 
more original personality. The value of the introduction in 
explaining the position of Foxe and James with reference to 
the Arctic Explorers who preceded them, and giving a graphic 
account of the achievements of those who sought a passage 
through Hudson’s Bay or Hudson’s Strait (“that worthy 
irrecoverable discoverer,” as Parchas calls him)—for it was 
these only that the two captains explored—is very great. 
Foxe’s account of his own voyage is not more valuable than 
his records of the voyages of Hudson, Button, Gibbons, 
Bylot, Baffin, Hawkridge, and Munk, all summarised in 
the introduction. Mr. Miller Christy attaches great im- 





* The Voyages of Captain Luke Foxe, of Hull, and Captain Thomas James, of 
Bristol, in Search of a North-West Pass e,in 1631-38, Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Miller Christy, F.LS.. Printed for the Haklayt Society, 





portance to the voyage of Button, and adds, “Foxe deserves 
credit for having rescued almost everything we know about 
it.” According to Foxe himself, he procured from an indi- 
vidual with the queer name of Abacuck (? Habakkuk) Pricket 
most of his information respecting the expedition by which 
the discovery of the coast-line of the whole of Hudson’s Bay 
(“for long more appropriately known as Button’s Bay ”) was 
completed, and the variation of the needle, first observed by 
Columbus on September 13th, 1492, was clearly recognised. 
In connection with this, Mr. Miller Christy notes that it was 
not until 1831 that the North Magnetic Pole, or place of 
vertical dip, was first reached by Sir James Ross in about 
70° 5’ N. 96° 45° W. After the abortive expedition of Hawk- 
ridge in 1619, there was a temporary lull in Arctic enterprise; 
for thirteen years previously “there never was a time when 
there had not been a well-equipped English expedition out 
searching for the North-West Passage, or just returned from 
the searcb, or when some fresh expedition was not being fitted 
out to start at the earliest possible moment.” But public and 
professional ardour was damped awhile, and it is not until 
1631 that Captain (and Pilot) Luke Foxe, of the pinnace 
‘Charles,’ seventy or eighty tons burden, with a crew consist- 
ing of twenty men and two boys, the men being “ of godley con- 
versation and such as (their yeares of time not exceeding 35) had 
gained good experience,” set sail from Deptford on May 5th, 
and proceeding by way of the Orkneys, entered Hudson’s 
Strait on June 22nd. The story of his “ preparation,” bis 
countless difficulties with the master and the master’s mate, 
who were not appointed by himself, but by the Trinity 
House, is touching, and also comical, for Foxe was evi- 
dently a fervently religious man, extremely temperate and 
frugal, and contemptuous and intolerant towards every kind 
of self-indulgence. He is happy when the master is sea-sick, 
because he then gets more good of the master’s mate; dis- 
gusted by the men’s smoking, holding tobacco as “a thing 
good for nothing;” shocked at the master’s absence from 
prayers, and indignant at his timidity and laziness,—the idea 
of his sleeping for seven hours at a stretch is beyond bearing. 
All the entries in his journal concerning this precious pair 
are amusing (so long after date). Here is one:—“I am not 
to be thus moved with a drone who cannot wake watches 
together ; and so dogged is he to be set out of his will, as not 
one word will he utter. I never yet heard him bid ‘good 
morrow ’ or ‘good night.’” Here is a second, when, in July, 
and inclosed by the ice off Salisbury Island, he was almost 
desperate :—“ God, for thy mercy sake, send what thou seest we 
stand in need of; for, if it thus hold, it will break my heart. 
I have no comfort of,one or other; nor doth any man bear a 
part of care with me. We lie fast here, he (the master) eats 
and drinks, and is well pleased to sleep. That this noble 
voyage should be lost for want of fitting associates!” The 
noble voyage was not lost, however; and as early as August 
23rd he writes :—“ For my part, I am well pleased and much 
bound to my Maker that hath brought me here into these 
remote parts, where I and my Church have served him in 
some places where he was never served before. All Glory be 
to his Holy Name.” Foxe’s expedition was under the patronage 
of King Charles I., who committed it, with command to 
“expediate it forward,” to Sir John Wolstenholme. The 
methods of those days are curious to consider, and a Plimsoll 
of the period was badly wanted. Mr. Miller Christy has 
gathered from the Admiralty Minute of the transaction, that 
the ship in which Foxe exults as “the best for condition and 
quality, especially for this voyage, that the world could 
afford,” was hardly all his fancy painted her :— 

“‘Seeing (he says) that the vessel had been ‘a coastship and 
appointed to be sold’ for the King’s benefit, before she was 
granted to Foxe and his friends, and that (even after the grant) 
she was still ordered to be sold if they did not employ her at their 
own expense, it is tolerably clear that she was granted to the 
Adventurers [we should call them a Company] because she was 
no longer of any value, and that, in speaking as he does of her, 
Foxe’s desire to show the King’s liberality overcame his veracity.” 
Foxe failed, as all his predecessors and successors failed, until 
our own time; but he accomplished much, and his history of 
what the others and himself did, and of the ill-reward he re- 
ceived, with its curious revelation of character, is of many-sided 
interest. No doubt his style is clamsy; his education was very 
limited, but we like him better thus rough-hewn. Mr. Miller 
Christy sums him up as a most able and experienced seaman, 
a man of very considerable personal ability, endowed with 
tremendous energy and perseverance, also an excellent all- 
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round observer. In his North-West Fox, which, with its 
curious map, is now so rare and valuable, he mentions 
“twenty-three species of plants, shrubs, and trees; twenty- 
one of mammals, twenty of birds, and several of fish. He also 
took note of the burial-places and weapons of the natives (on 
the coast which he discovered), though of the natives them- 
selves he saw nothing.” 

We would rather not agree with Mr. Miller Christy’s 
observation that Foxe’s book also reveals his excessive self- 
conceit, and his blindness to the merits of others; but we 
must. He was particularly blind to the merits of Captain 
James, who sailed from Bristol in the ‘ Maria’ two days before 
Foxe sailed from Deptford, in the interests of the Bristol 
Merchant Adventurers, under circumstances identical with 
those which set Foxe afloat on behalf of the London Merchant 
Adventurers. The two men who took up the wondrous tale after 
twelve years’ pause, unlike in origin, position, and character, 
were alike in the obscurity that involves the personal history 
of both. That James came of good family, presumably 
Welsh, and was well educated, is all that is accurately 
known. The place of his birth is uncertain, and its date can 
only be inferred from the legend round the portrait on his 
map—of far less value than that of Foxe, the Yorkshireman 
—which indicates the year 1593. The introduction tells of 
the honourable conduct of Captain James throughout the 
preliminary arrangements, and his stipulation for the 
securing of equal credit for their several presumable 
discoveries to Foxe and himself, so that we come to 
the perusal of his work, which has a cultivated smooth- 
ness, with a pleasant feeling about the writer, enhanced 
by the grave, abstracted face, with a lofty forehead and 
thin straight hair that looks out of the oval picture-frame 
from above the odd motto, “Some has a time.” To his own 
share fell by no means a good time during a portion of 
what is described on the title-page of his work as “The 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Captaine Thomas James, 
in his Intended Discovery of the North-West Passage into 
the South Sea, and wherein the Miseries Indured, Both 
Going, Wintering, Returning, and the Rarities Observed, 
Both Philosophical and Mathematical, are related in this 
Journal of it.’ His voyage produced no results of geo- 
graphical vaJue, and was of less geographical importance 
than that cf Foxe, but the details are interesting, and 
there is a touch of romance (this Foxe did not feel) about 
the meeting of the two ships in the lonely sea off the then 
totally unknown southern shore of Hudson’s Bay, when the 
two captains had simultaneously discovered the land which 
James had already named “ The New Principality of South 
Wales.” The ‘ Maria’ saw a ship in the morning, “ at anker,” 
some three leagues off. “It was the ‘ Charles,’” says Captain 
James, “and Captain Foxe commanded ‘a her. I saluted 
him according to the manner of the sea, and recieued the 
like of him.” But the wind was contrary, and it was not 
until the next morning that the navigators met. The little 
story of their brief intercourse is charmingly told by James 
(Vol. IL, p. 489),—very differently by Foxe, who contemp- 
tuously dismisses James as “a practitioner in the mathe- 
matics, but no seaman.” James says, in conclusion :—‘‘ In the 
euening, after I had giuen his men some necessaries, with 
Tobacco and other things which they wanted, hee departed 
aboord his Ship, and, the next morning, stood away South- 
South-west, since which time I never saw him.” A strange 
by-proof of the strong conviction that animated the Adven- 
turers and the Navigators, is to be found in the fact that 
Captain Foxe carried cloth for barter for Japanese goods, and 
Captain James was charged with letters from King Charles 
to the Emperor of Japan. A beautiful passage occurs in 
James’s description of the wintering off Charlton Island, of 
the Sunday dressing of the ship, “ our Auncient (ship’s flag) 
on the Poope, and the King’s Colours in the maine top,” also 
of a visit to “the eminent Crosse, adjoining to which we had 
buried our dead fellowes.” There the captain read morning 
prayers, and in the evening, the boat having come ashore for 
him and those with him, he proceeds :—“ We assembled our 
selues together, and went up to take the last view of our dead, 
and to look unto their Tombes and other things. Here, lean- 
ing upon mine arme on one of their Tombes, I uttered these 
lines (quoted with well-deserved admiration by Southey) which, 
though perchance they may procure laughter in the wiser sort 


= ie: 
(The poem will be found in Vol. IL. p. 565. ‘ 
fastened his “ briefe,” wrapped in lead, to the crom, Tae 
was a statement of all the passages of his voyage to that nd 
and how he did intend to prosecute his discovery, conclude’ 
with a request to “any Noble-minded Trauaylor that showlg 
take it downe, that if we should perish in the Action, th, 
to make our indeuours knowne to our Soueraigne Lord the 
King;” and he adds, “ presently tooke we Boat and departed, 
and neuer put foote more on that island.” After these 
voyages, the Adventurers made no new attempt for forty Years 
to prove or disprove the existence of a North-West Passage, 





A PAIR OF NOVELS.* 

Ir is common enough in fiction to meet with individuals 
credited with an influence little short of miraculous, but by no 
means equally common for them so to impress the reader ag 
to satisfy him that the influence exercised is legitimate ang 
natural, and Mr. Anthony Hope is to be congratulated on hig 
success in producing this welcome effect in his new novel, The 
God in the Car, by his clever study of Ruston, who fills the 
title-réle. If Ruston were not recognised as really the 
predominant force and born leader he is represented ag being, 
the story would verge upon absurdity ; for it depicts a plain, 
awkward, penniless, obscure young man, about whom next to 
nothing is known, so taking people by storm as to compel 
them to trust him with their names and money, and, at his 
bidding, become shareholders and directors in the company 
he promotes, notwithstanding their grave misgivings ag to 
whether or not he is an adventurer and rogue; and this feat, 
marvellous as it would otherwise appear, is, in his case, felt 
to be simply the natural outcome of the remarkable force of 
will and character of him by whom it is performed. He 
comes before the public, offering in one closed hand a new 
empire or province (named Omofaga) somewhere in Africa, 
and asking with the other open hand for £3,000,000; and 
behold! society at once receives a mere outsider with open 
arms, giving up its shooting to supply the required funds, and 
naming its garments after Omofaga; whilst politicians obtain 
the territorial concessions he demands; financiers and men of 
business join his board of directors; and he is worshipped 
almost like a god by men and women who prove their appree 
ciation of his true nature by nicknaming him Juggernaut, 
and who strain every nerve to advance the progress of his 
car, though they know full well that the wheels pass relent. 
lessly over every obstacle, and that if they themselves happen 
to be in the way, they too will be crushed without mercy, 
Nothing can turn him aside from the end he means to 
attain; and though his coming creates everywhere a turmoil, 
introducing an influence attractive to some and repellent to 
others, extending to great and small, and leaving none un- 
touched, yet he is too much absorbed in his object to be 
even aware of the disturbance caused. ‘“ He had no mystery- 
airs, no graces, no seeming fascinations. He was relentlessly 
businesslike, unsentimental, downright; he took it all asa 
matter of course. He did not pry for weak spots. He went 
right on—on and over—and seemed not to know when he was 
going over. A very Juggernaut indeed!” But if tenacity of 
purpose is one source of his extraordinary moral ascendency, 
another and perhaps stronger reason for it is discoverable in 
his absolute self-confidence. For as self-confidence (of course 
we mean the genuine article, and not self-confidence that is 
only assumed or bred by conceit) is created by the possessor’s 
having been driven to trust to his own resources, and not 
found them fail him, so that he knows his “self” to be no 
broken reed to lean on, but that he has power to cope with an 
emergency and make his hands guard his head, therefore this 
attribute is in itself an evidence of strength likely to inspire 
confidence in others also. And one feels that only much 
experience of difficulties vanquished and dangers faced suc- 
cessfully can give the self-reliance shown in the subjoined 
extract :— 

“If Omofaga had been a fraud, then Ruston would have 
whistled it down the wind. But Omofaga was no fraud,—in his 
hands at least no fraud. For, while he believed in Omofaga to & 
certain extent, Willie Ruston believed in himself to an indefinite, 
perhaps an infinite, extent. He Shought Omofaga a fair security 
for any one’s money, but himself a superb one. Omofaga 
without him—or other people’s Omofagas—might be a promising 
speculation ; add him, and Omofago became a certainty.” 


The conspicuous feature in the book, next to the remarkable 








(which I shall be glad of), they yet moued my young and tender- 
hearted companions at that time with some compassion.” 


* (1.) The God in the Car. By Anthony Hope. London: Methuen and Co.—— 
(2.) A Precious Scamp. By Henry Cresswell, London: Hutchinson and Son. 
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— 
character of the hero, is the attempt of love to find a 
vulnerable spot in the car’s mechanism and hinder its pro- 

, regardless of the risk of being thrown down under the 
wheels, inseparable from such an attack upon a man who, 
though liking women if they are handsome and clever, yet 
holds that “to spend your time thinking of or about women, 
or, worse still, of or about what women thought of you, 
seemed poor economy of precious days—amusing to do, 
may be, in spare hours, inevitable now and again—but to be 
driven or laughed away when there was work to be done.” 

Even should the assailant force its way in, we cannot believe 
stwould be long allowed to stay; but none the less is the issue 
of the desperate struggle long uncertain, and watched for 
anxiously by the reader. Clever character-drawing, witty 
talk, subtle humour, and workmanship that is at once delicate 
and vigorous, all contribute to make the novel unusually well 
worth reading; and the deeper emotions of life introduced 
produce an effect that may almost be called tragic, although 
the catastrophe at one time imminent is accidentally averted. 
When we take leave of Ruston, he has attained his object, 
and the car is still moving on,—yet, is he happy? Perhaps, 
after all, the real god is Omofaga and not him; for as 
he enslaves other people, so is he in turn enslaved by 
Omofaga. 

The history of Harry Bethel, the hero of A Precious Scamp, 
is possibly intended to show that the famous Napoleonic 
maxim for soldiers, la carriére ouverte aux talents, is equally 
applicable to swindlers, and that whoever is endowed with 
brains, audacity, and no scruples, need not despair of becoming 
a millionaire. The process is considerably simplified, too, in 
Harry’s case, by his having the good luck to be employed as 
confidential clerk to a man, rogue enough to defraud his 
mother and creditors, and stupid enough to overlook the fact 
that a clerk willing to assist in this piece of rascality, is 
hardly likely to hesitate about advancing his own fortunes at 
the expense of his employer ; and when Harry takes advantage 
of his opportunities to rob Yardley, one feels that it is no 
more than was naturally to be expected, and that there is much 
to be said for Harry’s view of himself as simply in the position 
ofa man who picks up what a thief has dropped out of a 
hole in his pocket. Strongly impressed by the difference 
made in popular estimation between the theft of a pocket- 
handkerchief and the theft of a country, Harry deduces there- 
from that twopenny-halfpenny fraudulency is despicable, and as 
“you must play for a big stake and not hurt the national pride 
by insulting the legislature for sixpenny-worth of halfpence,” 
therefore the only important question connected with the 
acquisition of other people’s property is, “how much would 
make it worth while to run the risk?” So he seizes promptly 
upon the first chance of swindling on a large scale that comes 
in his way, and secures enormous wealth by means of an 
ingenious system of forging bills of exchange, wherein the 
only weak point is (as any one tempted by his success to imitate 
him will do well to notice) that detection would have been 
inevitable if the mercantile houses concerned had happened 
to go into their accounts to ascertain the state of the balance, 
—an ordinary business precaution about which they appear 
to have been somewhat careless. It must be said on Harry’s 
behalf that it is quite as much for his brother’s sake as his 
own that he covets riches ; and altogether, what with beautiful 
fraternal affection, chivalrous readiness to take the part of 
the unjustly oppressed and suffering, goodness of heart, 
cheery energy, and courage, he is—in respect of everything 
save honesty—such a capital fellow, that when he heroically 
sacrifices his life for that of the girl he loves, one feels a pang 
of sincere regret at the loss to the world of a man capable of 
doing it such good service, and wonders whether, in the case 
of this particular scamp, Nemesis might not safely have 
been allowed to stand aside for once, and leave him to 
peaceful enjoyment of his ill-gotten gains. At the same 
time, the excellence of some of his qualities do not blind 
one to the fact of his flagrant dishonesty; and the author 
cannot be considered to put forth a satisfactory plea for 
the defence by saying that every class has its code, and 
that when a person is (like Harry) transferred from one class 
to another, he does not easily take to admiration of the new 
code, but is more apt to perceive its ridiculousness and do 
without any code at all; because this reasoning is evidently 
fallacious except on the supposition that codes are, one and 
all, mere matters of taste, and utterly destitute of foundation 
upon certain principles of right and wrong in the abstract, 





which are common to all alike. The book is clever and 
amusing, and exhibits sufficient ability to make us fancy it 
might have risen to a considerably higher level if the author 
had condescended to evince any sort of belief in the power of 
standards of right and wrong to make a real impression on 
people’s minds. As it is, however, moral sense is as conspicu- 
ously absent in the various personages as skill and prac- 
ticality are present; and they lie, cheat, and swindle with a 
curious immunity from qualms of conscience or self-repro- 
bation which is unpleasant, and (we venture to assert) the 
exception rather than the rule. 





JAMES THE FIRST OF ARAGON.* 


JAMES THE CONQUEROR was a typical man and King of the 
thirteenth century. With his brilliant talents and strong 
character, he would have made his mark at any time in his- 
tory, but in all his ideals and ambitions, in daring theory 
and absolute, selfish practice, he belonged to the period 
when the feudal system was beginning to show signs of 
decline, and the influence of personal strength, power, 
and astuteness was becoming predominant in the coun- 
tries of Europe. In later days James might have been a 
Louis XIV., the State himself, and might have crushed 
the nobles under a royal power which had first risen to 
supremacy by the support of clergy and citizens. In the 
thirteenth century a position like this was impossible, and a 
King such as James, brilliant, literary, unscrupulous, fear- 
less, ambitious, had to fight his way through all the years 
of along reign against the independence of his nobles and 
the quarrels of his own family. His power was hidden, andas 
we read the story of his life, we hardly know whether to 
regard it as a failure or a success. For he never really gained 
his chief objects, the entire subjection of the nobles and the 
union of Aragon with the southern provinces of France as 
one Romance kingdom. And yet on the other hand he was 
never really beaten, and he left behind him great works in 
legislation and finance, besides adding to his kingdom pro- 
vinces conquered from the Moors, whose final banishment 
from Spain was largely owing to his crusades against them. 
It is to be supposed that this was eventually for the good of 
Europe, though the contrast between the Moors and their 
Christian conquerors is not always to the latter’s advantage. 
The Christians were too often ignorant, savage, and unscrupu- 
lous, or heartlessly immoral and selfish like James himself, 
while the Moorish rule in Spain meant the triumph of 
learning and civilisation, as well as of tolerance. For the 
Visigoths, the early Christian conquerors of Spain, perse- 
cuted the Jews with a barbarity never shown by the Moors to 
their Christian subjects. However, conquest and slaughter 
of the heathen followers of “ Mahound” was supposed to be in 
itself the way to gain salvation, no matter what the personal 
character of the conqueror might be. James I, after his 
death, fell very little short of being venerated as a saint, and 
Spain was much astonished and disappointed when, in the 
seventeenth century, the Pope refused him canonisation. 

It is rather surprising that no modern English historian 
should yet have thought it worth while to make a special 
study of the life and reign of James of Aragon. Besides the 
remarkable interest of James’s personality, the interior history 
of his kingdom, of its systems and laws, throws many curious 
side-lights on the political economy of France and England 
at that time. He lived and reigned through the long reign 
of Henry III. of England, and died in 1276, two years after 
the accession of Edward I., with whom he was personally 
acquainted. The splendid young Plantagenet, then just 
thirty years old, met King James in 1269 at Burgos, at the 
Court of Alfonso of Castile, James’s son-in-law and Edward’s 
brother-in-law ;—by-the-by, why does “ good Queen Eleanor ” 
become “ Berengaria” in the hands of Mr. Darwin Swift? 
This must be a misprint, for he is evidently well acquainted 
with Edward himself, and points out rightly the great 
superiority of his character to that of James. They had one 
distinguishing feature in common, which must have marked 
them out grandly among the wedding guests at Burgos—the 
occasion of their meeting was the marriage of Ferdinand of 
Castile, Alfonso’s son, with the Princess Blanche of France— 
both were most remarkably handsome men, far above the usual 





* The Lifeand Times of James the First the Congres, King of Aragon, Valencia, 
and Majorca, Count of Barcelona and Urgel, Lord of Montpellier, By F. Darwin 
Swift, B.A. Witha Map, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894, 
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height ; Edward Longshanks and James the Conqueror were 
neither of them far short of seven feet high. James was one of 
the most prominent figures of his time in learning, in outward 
magnificence, in general brilliancy as a King and a soldier ; 
there was something attractive in his proud, ambitious temper, 
mixed as it was with generosity. At sixty-one he was still 
almost in the prime of life, though worn with fighting and 
the more anxious business of law-making and statecraft, not 
to mention the self-indulgent habits which probably shortened 
his days. But it is probable that he inspired a very high 
admiration in Edward of England, who listened, we may 
imagine, to the counsels bestowed by James on his son-in-law 
Alfonso, and certainly profited by them. A little careful 
study of Edward’s methods as a King, compared with those of 
James, brings this obligation to light in a most striking 
manner. James’s views on feudal and national law were 
carried out by Edward to an extent that we can only hint at 
here ; and some of the King of Aragon’s nobler counsels, such 
as to keep his word, to consider his actions, to conciliate the 
people and keep them in his love, to avoid secret punish- 
ments, may lie at the foundation of much of Edward I.’s 
greatness. 

But the name of James of Aragon is so unfamiliar to 
English readers, that we may as well give a slight sketch of 
his life and his conquests. It should first be said, however, 
that the chief fault of Mr. Darwin Swift’s interesting sketch 
appears to be that he takes the reader’s knowledge of time and 
surroundings too much for granted. This will prevent his 
book from being very popular. A student who already knows 
the thirteenth century will find it valuable to the last degree ; 
authorities are quoted—enough for a much greater history— 
and James’s political life especially is told with careful detail. 
But the general reader will find himself a good deal confused 
at first among Kings of Aragon, Counts of Provence, Counts 
of Barcelona, divisions and inter-marriages, claims and 
quarrels; and even when James stands forth conspicuous, 
as he does from an early age, among these many “kites 
and crows,” his story is hardly told with the vividness that 
seems to belong to so remarkable a character. His own 
chronicle might have been made more use of, and his per- 
sonal history, though not always edifying, might have been 
allowed to tell itself in a more picturesque and attractive 
fashion. This is only saying, however, that Mr. Darwin 
Swift is not yet an accomplished historian. His book is full 
of promise, and shows the greatest industry, and a real, 
though somewhat laboriously displayed understanding of the 
times and the people he writes about. His style is rather 
stiff, and not always very clear; but of this fault he will no 
doubt soon cure himself,—ease will come with experience to 
so conscientious a writer. 

James, the son of Pedro II. of Aragon, was born in 1208, 
The power and possessions of his family were considerable, 
both in the north-east of Spain and the south of France; his 
ancestors, the Counts of Barcelona, had become possessed of 
Catalonia by conquest from the Moors; Aragon had come to 
them by marriage in 1137; they had conquered Provence, 
which fell to the share of James’s uncle Alfonso; they 
were also lords of Roussillon and other places beyond the 
Pyrenees ; and Montpellier came to James through his mother 
Mary, who was a grand-daughter of Manuel Comnenus, 
Emperor of Constantinople. A year after James’s birth, all 
the South was convulsed by Simon de Montfort’s crusade 
against the Count of Toulouse and the Albigenses. In this 
war, as Mr. Swift says, the North fought against the 
South, Frank barbarism against Latin civilisation. Pedro 
of Aragon saw his kingdom threatened by this new invasion 
from the North, but yet could not openly oppose the 
power of the Church, and therefore began by promising 
that his infant son should marry De Montfort’s daughter. 
James, at three years old, was given up to De Montfort, 
and his situation became very perilous two years later, 
when his father at last, driven to bay, took the field 
against the Crusaders, and was defeated and killed at Muret 
in 1213. The nobles of Aragon insisted on the restoration of 
their young King, and during the following years kept the 
child a sort of prisoner, while they, led by the King’s uncles, 
quarrelled and fought over the management of the kingdom. 
Things were going from bad to worse in Aragon, when James 
at nine years old escaped from the castle of Monzon, and put 
himself at the head of his own party. From that time he 
reigned in Aragon, though then, and for sixty years more, his 





quarrels with his nobles were perpetual. He treated his 
enemies among them, however, with chivalroug Zenerosit 
and even in his youngest days showed that curious mixt vs 
of nobility and selfishness which distinguished him to th 
last. His great personal beauty and many attractive qualiti ‘ 
endeared him to his own party, while his enemies len 
to fear and respect his daring courage and clever stra 
He was married very young to Leonor, daughter of Alfonso 
VIII. of Castile, and behaved to her as badly as possible, Hi 
divorced her after seven years, and married the beautiful 
Violante of Hungary, who, like his own mother, was 
daughter of an Emperor of Constantinople. Her influence 
over him was great, and lasted for years, but in spite of this 
he was the most unfaithful of husbands. No one thought 
much, however, about the private character of a King who 
devoted himself with most Christian energy to driving ont 
the Moors, first from Mallorca, then from Valencia, two vic, 
torious campaigns which earned him his surname of “the 
Conqueror.” 

James’s middle and later life was largely employed in legis. 
lation; his code of laws for Valencia shows extraordj 
talent. He was also engaged in constant quarrels with the 
King of France, and struggles to get possession of Provencg 
and Toulouse. These claims, as well as those of Louis IX, on 
Barcelona, Urgel, &c., were finally settled by the Treaty of 
Corbeil in 1258, which destroyed for ever James’s favourite 
plan of a Latin Romance kingdom in the South. Quarrels 
with his rebellious sons also darkened the later life of the 
King; but so far was he from sharing the spirit of David, 
to whom he has been compared, that he comments on the 
death of his son Fernan in these words :—“I was very glad to 
hear of this; for it was a very hard thing that he, being my 
son, should have risen against me, who had done so much for 
him, and given him so honourable a heritage.” Such quaint 
touches as these in which the Conqueror paints himself, might 
be much more frequent in Mr. Darwin Swift’s study; they 
would add immensely to its life and interest. 

James died at the age of sixty-nine, very much in the odour 
of sanctity, after a reign of sixty-three years, during which 
he had certainly done his best for the kingdom, as well as 
for culture and learning, and, according to his lights, for 
Christianity. His dying advice to his son Pedro made, from 
several points of view, a curious and instructive close to a self- 
deceiving life. He was an interesting man and a remarkable 
King, the study of whose personal character and surroundings 
is in many ways profitable. 





DUMAS.* 
“ Let who will translate Dumas, but give us the binding of 
him.” That seems to be the principle which has produced 
this edition. Dumas deserves a good cover, and he has got 
it; but he also deserves a vastly better translation than this 
unsigned piece of hackwork. It is vexing to see an old friend 
so travestied. “ You scold,” says Horace to Mxcenas,— 
«Si forte subucula pexe 
Trita subest tunice, vel si toga dissidet impar,’ 

but you do not trouble about my moral disorder.” For our 
own part, we never repined to read Dumas in a tattered 
binding, but we hate to see him disguised and countrified in 
spirit. Nobody can complain that the version is not literal; 
“Chicot dormait les poings fermés,” is rendered “ Chicot was 
sleeping with clenched fists.” Would this gentleman translate 
“dormait sur les deux oreilles,” “was sleeping on both his 
ears”? It is merely a question of outlay; decent translations 
of French are easily procurable; and it is a poor compliment 
to the reading public to suppose that they prefer the expendi- 
ture and taste to be limited to the cover. Dumas indeed can, 
to some extent, bid translators do their worst; he pleases not 
by manner, but by sheer power of invention. His personages 
always have the right phrase, the gesture you will remember. 
How many people, as they stopped, in the Grafton Gallery, 
before Anne of Austria, sitting where Rubens has so mag- 
nificently throned her, must instantly have recollected the 
King’s ball and d’Artagnan’s reward for his journey to 
London :— 


“ Enfin tout 4 coup une main et un bras adorables de forme et 
de blancheur passérent 4 travers la tapisserie; d’Artagnan com- 
prit que c’était sa récompense: il se jeta 4 genoux, saisit cette 
main et y appuya respectueusement ses lévres; puis cette main 








* The Forty-five, By Alexandre Dumas, 2 vols. London: J. M, Dent and Oo 
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i issant dans les siennes un objet qu’il reconnut pour 
04 oo, aussitétla porte se referma et d’Artagnan se 
dans la plus compléte obscurité.” 


se reti 
étre un 
retrouva 
Anybody can see that the portrait and the incident are in 
rfect harmony ; that is, almost anybody. There isa certain 
class of person who persists in looking at Dumas’ people as if 
they were modern English men and women. Nobody rides 

t like D’Artagnan nowadays but a war correspondent. 
D’Artagnan gets a Queen’s hand to kiss from behind a 
curtain, and a diamond ring slips into his grasp; that 
ig ridiculous and undignified, or worse. The war corre- 
spondent gets a cheque and a notice in the papers,—he 
jsa modern Ulysses. But Dumas was writing about a day 
when Kings were Kings, and Queens were Queens to them- 
selves and to other people; and he has the imaginative power 
to put on the feelings of the age. Anne of Austria in 
Rubens’s picture is consciously royal; Dumas shows you the 
feelings of such a woman, and the feelings she inspired. 
This is where he differs most markedly in spirit from Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, who has so boldly challenged the compari- 
son, and so admirably justified his boldness. Mr. Weyman’s 
Gentleman of France is a gentleman without reproach, and 
go are all his gentlemen; that is perhaps the pleasantest of 
all the pleasant things about his books. But in point of 
fact any age and any country has to justify its code of honour 
to any other age or country, and what Dumas states frankly 
Mr. Weyman puts out of sight. 

The truth is, no doubt, that Dumas was no moralist; it is 
ina certain point of view his deepest defect. Henri 1V. is 
his favourite hero, a choice which prevents him from bigoted 
adherence to one side. How far he carries this absence of 
partisanship may be well seen by comparing Mérimée’s 
sinister and powerful account of the St. Bartholomew (in 
the Chronique dw régne de Charles IX.) with that which 
opens La Reine Margot. Dumas puts his two heroes, 
La Mole and Coconnas, on opposite sides, and, by resolving 
the events of the night into a series of combats, commits 
himself to no opinion, but is always on the side of a 
brave man and a good sword. Yet none but a mind so 
catholic in its sympathies could enlist—as he does in Les 
Quarante Cing—our compassion, almost our regard, for the 
last and most unregrettable Valois. It is true we see 
Henri III. through the eyes of Chicot, his devoted servant ; 
Chicot, the inimitable Chicot, hardly inferior to the Fourth 
Musketeer, who in this book is always with us, and bears to 
his creator the ideal resemblance which must have existed 
between Falstaff and Shakespeare :— 

“Chicot was not a miser, quite the contrary indeed; he had 
very frequently thrown gcld about broadcast” [listen to the 
voice of Dumas talking through a telephone], “ thereby allowing 
the ideal to triumph over the material, which is the philosophy of 
every man who is of any value. But no sooner had the mind 
momentarily ceased to exercise its influence over matter, in other 
words, whenever money was no longer needed, nor sacrifice 
requisite, whenever, in a word, the senses temporarily regained 
their influence over Chicot’s mind, and whenever his mind 
allowed the body to live and take enjoyment, gold, that principal, 
that unceasing, that eternal source of animal delights, reassumed 
its value in our philosopher’s eyes, and no one knew better than 
he did into how many delicious particles that inestimable totality 
which people call a crown, is subdivided.” (Vol. II., p. 242.) 
There is no doubt who was in his mind when he wrote this 
passage. Nobody ever had such a full-blooded imagination, 
that could enter unreservedly into all desires, the states- 
man’s, the miser’s, the adventurer’s, the cook’s; that could 
think with riotous enjoyment of a good scheme or a good 
bottle of wine. Rémy l’Haudouin cannot deny himself the 
pleasure of healing M. de Monsoreau’s sword-thrust, though 
he desires his death devoutly. The horticulturist’s passion 
in La Tulipe Noire is as convincing as Mazarin’s greed. 
Whatever Dumas’ characters do, they do it with a zest; 
and this is the charm that none of his imitators have quite 
attained to. 

Their name is legion. For curiously enough, though 
Dumas and his friends avowedly drew their inspiration from 
English sources, from Dumas rather than from Scott derive 
all those romancers who follow the flag of Mr. Stevenson, 
and are esteemed by boys and other people of no account; 
who are read by those who read novels for pleasure, and not 
because other people are reading them, and who certainly do 
not desire to find in their fiction a popular work upon science, 
theology, or politics. There is an extraordinary opinion 
widely held that novels of the Robert Elsmere type, are 





somehow higher in kind than those whose avowed purpose 
is to please rather than to instruct. These books indis- 
putably must have merit to attain to their success; but the 
measure of their success is not the measure of their merit; 
and the topical character which endears them to the circu- 
lating library is precisely what will erect a barrier between 
them and all save the curious in future generations. Pare 
narrative never grows old, for it rests upon the broad expres- 
sion of human nature, and does not aim at exaggerating a 
passing phase of life. Lever, cf all Dumas’ imitators, 
has most of that irresistible spirit. But it is only with 
Scott that Dumas is comparable; and if Scott excels in 
the conduct of his stories, Dumas perhaps surpasses him in 
the parts. The book we have before us isan example. Like 
Shakespeare in the historical plays, Dumas will leave out 
nothing; conscious of the strength of each episode, he dis- 
penses largely with a central idea. Chicot holds the book 
together; the Forty-five (Henri’s guard) play a very small 
part init. But chapter after chapter—Chicot’s journey to 
the Court of Navarre, his sojourn there, and his defeat in 
diplomacy by “ the Béarnois ”—are as good as ever were made. 
Sea-air is not more refreshing; his people are always up and 
doing. In half the modern books, characters drift, swayed 
by currents in their nature; the drama is when they dash 
together. Now, Dumas shows you Henri IV. at the siege of 
Cahors, a coward physically, teeth chattering, hands shaking, 
yet forcing his caitiff body into the press and tempering it 
in the cannon flame. This may, or may not, be history, but 
it is very inspiriting literature. 





ARCHERY.* 

THE burden of this book has fallen, yet in no irksome way, 
on the shoulders of Mr. Longman and Colonel Walrond, 
whilst foremost amongst the contributors is Mr. Hussey, 
with ample and excellent instructions on the practical part of 
archery. With three such well-tried archers in charge of its 
ancient history, its modern history, and its scientific treat. 
ment, the time-honoured pastime ought not to suffer, and it 
does not. Mr. Longman claims for hunting a greater 
antiquity, and for dancing a wider area, than for archery, but, 
as far as other sports and pastimes are concerned, he gives it 
precedence. We question if archers will admit the prior 
claims of even hunting and dancing. Hunting may be coeval 
with archery, but there is no written evidence of either earlier 
than the passage in Genesis, where Isaac told Esau to take his 
bow and quiver and get him some venison; whilst as for 
dancing, it is naturally more widely distributed, but (like 
swimming) is an exercise rather than a pastime. Although 
it is the way of some persons to depreciate archery, or 
pretend to think it is defunct or moribund, there is really 
nothing indicative uf any such dying out. Forty years ago, 
societies were more numerous, but the meetings were merely 
fétes, splendidly got up with marquees, and dress, and music; 
but what of the scores? They appear to have given the gay 
competitors little concern. Of late years the quality of the 
shooting has advanced by leaps and bounds, and we believe 
that archery is generally on the increase, for there is a rising 
demand for tackle, and new societies are springing up in 
different parts of the country. It is true they have not the 
mushroom growth of golf clubs, a foe that now attracts the 
middle-aged of each sex who would otherwise take to bows 
and arrows. We shall be curious to see how golf will thrive 
on English soil. Can any admirer of it explain why English- 
men (with very few exceptions) only found out some ten 
years ago that this absorbing amusement existed just over 
the Border, where it had been for centuries? Archery, on 
the other hand, never took root in Scotland as in England, 
and in early times, whenever the Sovereign’s attention was 
withdrawn, its practice perceptibly declined; but James I. 
(of Scotland) required all persons above twelve years of age 
to be archers, bow-marks to be set up near every parish kirk, 
and persons not practising to be fined. His son cried down 
football and golf, and shooting at the butts was to be 
practised every Sunday from Easter to Allhallowmas. (The 
Royal Toxophilite Society may like to know of this pre- 
cedent.) Each man was to shoot six shots at least, under a 
fine of twopence to be paid as drink-money to those present, 
—a regulation that might be introduced into some modern 
societies on their weekly practice-days. 

* The Badminton Library—Archery. By O. J. Longman and — H, Walrond 
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Mr. Longman has written a delightful introductory chapter 
as to the scope and charm of archery, concluding it with :— 
“Certain it is that few of those who have shot the York 
Round in the peaceful grounds of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society, or'on one of the many beautiful ranges to be found 
attached to stately halls and quiet country parsonages through- 
out the length and breadth of England, regret the day when 
first they became slaves of the bow.” We can heartily endorse 
those lines, and we think, moreover, that persons who know 
nothing of the fascination of archery will find very pleasant 
reading in the earlier chapters of this work, and in the descrip- 
tion of the methods still in vogue in savage countries for pro- 
curing food by means of the bow. They may also like to know 
of a link between archery and music. It is thought that the 
fact of Apollo of the silver bow being “also the god of the 
lyre was probably something more than a coincidence, the most 
rudimentary form of harp in Africa being to this day prac- 
tically a wooden bow with a silver string, which, indeed, is 
actually used for both purposes by the Damarees.” 

To the Finsbury Archers, consisting of members of the 
Hon. Artillery Company, who, being fond of the bow, 
practised with it as a pastime after they had discarded it as a 
martial weapon, belongs, says Colonel Walrond, the honour 
of starting those competitions which were the forerunners of 
the Grand National Meetings. It is interesting to note the 
details of one in 1676, which was summoned by proclama- 
tion; the entrance-fee, 20s., to be expended in plate for 
prizes. The captain and lieutenant used to shoot first and 
second, the others drawing lots for precedence; and this was 
important, as prizes were given for the first hit in each 
colour. Everybody shot one arrow in turn, and then a 
second; the shooting commenced at 220 yards, but the 
captain could, after every few rounds, direct an advance 
of 10 yards nearer the target. It is difficult in these 
more serious days to understand the pomp and formality 
which characterised the contests of a century ago; but it is 
entertaining reading for the modern archer, and he cannot 
repress a smile at the attention paid to uniforms and dinners. 
The rules of the Royal British Bowmen provided that the 
lady who won the captain’s medal (for the first hit in the 
gold) be made Lady Patroness; and she was presented with a 
hat and white feathers, value £10, the other ladies having to 
wear black feathers. On one occasion, after dinner, a Mr. 
Walters was attended by nine ladies representing the 
nine Muses, one of whom placed a laurel wreath upon his 
head, crowning him Bard of the Society. Can we picture 
such a scene now, with “ Avonvale” for the happy Laureate 
of some Devonshire Society? In 1788, a Miss Byng was pro- 
posed as a member, “in case she marries Mr. Bridgeman,” 
and later in the year congratulations were sent to Mrs. 
Bridgeman on her marriage, and she was requested to con- 
sider herself a member. The same year there was a meeting 
at Wynnstay, and the Royal British Bowmen “ marched two 
and two to the shooting-ground, the music playing a new 
march, composed for the occasion, and colours flying. On 
their arrival at the ground, a royal salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired from a battery erected for the purpose.” When 
the shooting was over, the archers marched back in the same 
order as before, “except that the fortunate conquerors marched 
first, crowned with laurel.” Soon after the establishment of 
the society, various others sent their Freedom ; but the Royal 
British Bowmen had to explain that they could not reciprocate 
by sending theirs to the Royal Kentish Bowmen and Toxo- 
philite Society, ‘as these two societies consist of gentlemen 
only, who meet at inns; while the Royal British Bowmen have 
lady members, and meet under quite different circumstances,” 
The impulse given to archery by the institution of the Grand 
National Meetings half-a-century ago, was quickened a little 
later by the appearance of Ford’s book, which for the first 
time treated of archery scientifically, and in such a way as 
to make good shooting possible to those who were in earnest. 
We now look with confidence to further results from the 
Badminton book before us. It should not only attract recruits, 
but give a zest to the languid already in the ranks, for 
archery has never before been made to look so easy, or rather, 
so shorn of its difficulties. With the brilliant past for en- 
couragement, and the possibilities of the future now revealed, 
mone need despair of passing the scores of Horace Ford. 
There are as good fish in the sea as have come out of it, and 
with the theory of aiming and loosing made so much more 
intelligible by Mr. Hussey’s instructive pen, we ehall hope 








Metre. | 
in this age of record-breaking, that archery will follow the 
fashion, and-let the world see that it is not the child’s. 
play the ignorant and the cynical would have us believe 
We cordially agree with Miss Legh that “even quite old 
ladies can shoot, and shoot well too,” but we cannot assent 
to her statement that as long as you possess, inter alia, « one 
leg to stand upon, you can shoot!” We should like, never. 
theless, to see the experiment. It must be borne in ming 
that the art of shooting is not to be learnt in one lesson, even 
were the pupil to be fortunate enough to have so helpful and 
cheery an adviser as Mr. Hussey in persond. A bow isa bow, 
and is charming if properly used, he says, but if otherwise, 
it is “a compendium of concentrated cussedness capable of 
challenging creation with certainty of success.” 

Mr. Longman devotes a chapter to scores, and says that the 
increase of skill is quite equal to that in other sports, though 
the devotees of the latter have multiplied tenfold during the 
last half-century, whilst archers are not so numerous ag they 
were. He attributes this improvement to superior tackle, 
and to the application of more thought and energy to the 
practice of shooting, and especially to the influence of Horace 
Ford. The records of scores at the end of the last century 
were imperfectly kept, and the system of scoring different 
(the hits and their gross value in money only being given, and 
the targets varying in size at each distance), so that a close 
comparison between the scores of then and now is difficult ; 
but the deduction drawn by Mr. Longman is that the shooting 
of a century ago was uncommonly bad. 

Passing over the interval, which contains some interesting 
if not remarkable scores, we come to 1849, when Mr. Ford 
won the first of his eleven championships with a score of 702; 
then to 1850 with 899, to 1853 with 934, to 1854 with 1,074, 
and to 1857 with 1,25l,—a score which has never been 
approached. During these eleven years, the archer who got 
nearest to him was Mr. Edwards, who made 864 in 1858; and 
in the following year effected his overthrow, in 1859, at Lea. 
mington, when he took, not the championship as Mr. Longman 
states, but the prize for the highest score. Mr. Ford’s three 
best scores in private practice on the York Round were 137— 
809, 141—799, and 143—765; and we can supply another 
which, we believe, has not found its way into print, and makes 
a good fourth,—viz., 137—747. It was the second of two 
York Rounds, of which the first was 139—677, making on the 
double round 276—1,424. The highest practice score made 
by any living archer is Mr. G. E. 8. Fryer’s, 127—639. 

Among the ladies Miss Legh, Mrs. C. Bowly (present 
championess), Mrs. Piers Legh, and Mrs. Butt, stand pre- 
eminent as the four best lady archers the world has yet seen. 
Miss Legh has been championess eight times, and is “ the 
only archer of either sex who has ever succeeded in shooting 
through the two days of a Pablic Meeting without dropping 
a single arrow,” and her mother, Mrs. Piers Legh, holds the 
record for the highest score on the double round—viz., 864, at 
Leamington, in 1885. In the table of ladies’ scores of 400 or 
upwards on the single round and 800 on the double round, it 
was a mistake not to include all the scores made by ladies at 
the Public Meetings of 400 or upwards, whether they helped 
to reach 800 on the double round or not, or whether made 
on the third day of the Meetign. For instance, at the 
National at Southampton in 1890, Miss Legh’s scores on 
the three days were 67—353, 71—445, and 69—413, yet the 
scores of the second and third days are not given. Her score 
of 141—817 at Leamington in 1888 is also omitted. We 
wonder Mr. Longman should have said nothing of what ladies 
have done in private practice; it is notorious that Mrs. C. 
Bowly in the autumn of 1893 all but touched 500 on the 
National round, her actual score being 71—497, and her 
average on 52 rounds during the same autumn being 425°50. 
No other lady has been so near 500, and the performance 
deserves mention in this volume. The chapter closes with a 
reference to the interesting match which took place in 1891 
in the grounds of the Royal Toxophilite Society between 
picked teams of ladies and gentlemen at 60 yards, when 
six dozen arrows were shot and the gentlemen won by 416,— 
a result which took the ladies greatly by surprise. The 
match was popular and has been held each year since, only 
the ladies have shot the National round instead of six dozen 
at 60 yards. Taking one year with another, the ladies will on 
these terms generally prove the winners, but if the six dozen 
at 60 yards for the ladies be abandoned, might not a still 
more even match be arranged if the ladies were to shoot three 
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hing . 
dozen at 60 yards and three dozen at 50 yards, instead of the 
National Round? It is seldom possible to get together the 
twelve very best archers of either sex, therefore with average 
representative teams we fancy the proposed round would 
make a closer match. ‘ ’ 

The book has been produced under good auspices, and is “a 
hit, a very palpable hit.” Mr. Longman’s own experience as 
an archer—and a successful one too, for he has held cham- 
pionship honours—qualified him to take in hand a con- 
siderable portion of the work himself; whilst his close 
acquaintance with the leading archers of the last twenty 
years enabled him to select those who would best combine 
literary capacity with a knowledge of some special aspect of 
archery. We think the result quite justifies his selections, 
and that the work has been carefully and thoroughly carried 
out. We cannot speak so unreservedly of the illustrations ; 
they have been judiciously chosen, and there is a liberal 
supply; but many of them are poor in execution for a book 
of this importance. There is no fault to be found with those 
that are engraved, and we only wish that the same process of 
reproduction had been employed on the others as in the 
Badminton volume on Cricket. The comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of archery, by Colonel Walrond, at the end of the 
yolume, must have cost a vast amount of time and trouble, 
and is by far the most valuable compilation yet published. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
= 
TWO TALES BY MR. G. MANVILLE FENN.* 


THERE is certainly a touch of genius in the way in which Mr. 
Manville Fenn realises the very various circumstances among 
which the scenes of his stories are laid. At one time he takes 
his readers to the Furthest East and introduces them toa 
Malayan Rajah; at another, he brings them behind the scenes 
of some great English manufactory. One of the books that 
we are now noticing transports us to South Africa, where Mr. 
Fenn makes himself at home among ostriches and lions, with 
whose habits he seems to be intimately acquainted; in the 
other, we visit a remote New South Wales station, and are 
made to realise with singular distinctness the conditions of a 
settler’s life in the early days when transportation was still in 
force and the native tribes still a terror. 

We could have dispensed with the preliminary chapters in 
First in the Field. Dr. Dunham of the Priory School and his 
boys are of a conventional type, and do not interest us. The 
purchase of an outfit, and the outward voyage made in a 
convict ship, to show, it would seem, that the author can 
resist the temptation of describing an outbreak, might also 
have been retrenched or shortened. . Even then the story 
would have been of fully average length. Once arrived on 
the other side of the world, we find nothing superfluons. 
The journey up-country, with its experiences so strange to 
the young lad fresh from Hagland, the scare of the “black 
fellows,” all the dangers, difficulties, and delights of station- 
life, are admirably described. The interest of the tale now 
centres in “ Leather,” otherwise Frank Mayne, an “assigned 
servant,” to use the phrase by which a convict sent to work out 
his time at an up-country station was described. “ Leather” 
has been transported for the offence of embezzling bank- 
fands—a crime really committed by a subordinate—and the 
man in him has been almost extinguished by the distrust 
of his master and the brutality of the stockman whom 
he has to assist. The frankness and kindness of the 
young hero of the story waken again hope and affection. 
Things are not, of course, allowed to work to a happy end 
without difficulty. The convict is provoked beyond endurance 
by thestockman, A conflict, an arrest by the police, an escape, 
and other adventures follow in exciting succession, ending, as 
the hero has been thoughtfully provided with two pretty 
sisters, with the customary marriage bells. We should like 
to know how the affection between Frank Mayne and Janet 
Braydon, if indeed it was Janet, began. 

In Diamond Dyke, the story-teller plunges, as we think he 
always ought to plunge, in medias res. Joseph Emson and 
his half-brother Vandyke are working hard against hope in 
the attempt to make an ostrich farm pay. Of all the animals 





* (1) First in the Field: a Tale of New South Wales. By G. Manville Fenn. 
London: 8. W. Partridge.—(2.) Diamond Dyke; or, 
Veldt. By George Manvil'e Fenn, 


The Lone Farm on the 
London: W. and R, Chambers, 











with which man has to do, the ostrich is, it would seem, the 
most perverse and unmanageable. And then, as if these 
natural difficulties were not enough, the Kaffir servant does 
his best to increase them. He does not like the ostriches 
any better than do his masters, and not having the hope 
of gain to make him put up with them, slyly does the 
young birds an injury, while he attributed their diminishing 
numbers to disease. The difficulties and disappointments 
of ostrich-farming were never more vividly described. If 
ostriches are the business, lions are the sport of the “lone 
farm.” But the sport is not alwayson one side. The two 
chapters, “The Hunter Hunted” and “ Being Stalked,” 
describe this situation with admirable force. Young Dyke 
finds himself face to face with a lion, and he has lost all his 
cartridges in his ride after the antelope which he has killed. 
It is revealing no secret to say that he escapes, for the life of 
a hero is inviolable; but the suspense is well worked up. He 
has other trials to go through, from thievish Kaffirs and 
from the deadly fever which almost robs him of his brother. 
How, in the end, brighter prospects open before the brothers, 
is Mr. Fenn’s surprise, which it is only right to respect. Let it 
suffice to say that it is well managed. The two storics may 
be ranked among Mr. Fenn’s best work. 





A TALE BY MISS YONGE.* 

Miss YoONGE’s tale is deserving of distinction among the 
crowd of rivals which claim notice at this time. It reminds 
us in a way, though not in the least by any repetition, of one 
of the most successful of her longer stories, The Dove in the 
Eagle’s Nest. The “Dove” is the daughter of a citizen, 
taken from the culture and refinement of the best class of 
town life, and set down to endure as best she can the rude 
and violent ways of a robber-baron’s castle. The “Captive” 
here is a young Roman, who has the misfortune to be 
chosen as a hostage till King Theudebert, grandson of Clovis, 
should deliver up certain cities to his uncle, King Hildebert. 
There is no resisting the demand which Hildebert’s messenger 
prefers, and young Attalus—this is the boy’s name—makes 
acquaintance with a Frankish burg, and the internal economy 
of a Frankish home. Attalus, it should be said, is a historical 
personage, nephew—according to the common account, but 
grandson, as Miss Yonge, not without reason, prefers to 
believe—of St. Gregory of Langres. Gregory of Langres was 
consecrated late in life; he had certainly one son, Tetricus, 
who succeeded him in his See, and another child, who was the 
ancestor of the more famous Gregory of Tours. It is the later 
Gregory who tells the story of the hostage, and it is from him 
that Miss Yonge derives her description of Frankish manners. 
Readers of Gibbon will remember that ancient testimony is 
not altogether unanimous on this point. A Greek historian 
declares that the Franks couid be distinguished from the 
Romans only by their dress and language. In the pages of 
Gregory they appear as vicious barbarians; and Gregory had 
better opportunities of judging than could have come in the 
way of a Byzantine lawyer. 

A very vivid picture it is that Miss Yonge, following this 
view of Frankish manners, draws of the home into which the 
young Roman is introduced; of Bernhild, the house-mother, 
the savage wolf-cub of an heir, and the two daughters, 
Valhild and Roswitha, one of them touched by those gentler 
thoughts which spring up we know not how, except that 
they seem to follow the law which makes woman always the 
first civiliser. Most picturesque, perhaps, among the scenes 
of barbarian life, is the chase after the brides, for the two 
girls are sought in marriage by neighbouring chieftains, and 
the Franks were still savage enough to keep up, in form at 
least, the primitive custom of marriage by capture. The 
escape, contrived by the art of Leo the cook—it is the “ cook ” 
who helps the “captive”—is a remarkably spirited story. 
But, beyond doubt, the most striking figure in the whole 
book is Gilchrist, the Irish pilgrim. Here Miss Yonge has 
caught with characteristic skill one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of the age, the Irish Saint. These wanderers had 
something, we might say, of the fakir about them; to use a 
Christian comparison, they were such as Simeon of the Pillar 
might have been, had he exchanged his Oriental habit of 
contemplation for a Western passion for locomotion. The 
almost frantic asceticism of the man, pursued even to the 
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manifest damage of health and strength, might seem to mark 
the selfish devotee who cares for nothing but his own soul. 
But there are better things in him; he has a touch of that 
missionary spirit which made the Irish Church so much a 
centre of light. Gilchrist, when he hears how the young 
Christian’s faith is imperilled by his sojourn among the god- 
less barbarians, postpones the aspiration of his life, the sight 
of Rome with the shrines of the martyrs, and goes to rescue 
him. For choice of subject and skill of treatment, Miss 
Yonge’s story stands high among the books of the season. 





Raphael’s Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. By Karl Karoly. 
(G. Bell and Sons.)—The author explains the purpose of his book 
thus. It gives, for the first time, the whole series of Madonnas 
that are, beyond doubt, the work of Raphael’s pencil ; and it gives 
them by reproductions made in all cases from the pictures them- 
selves, and not from engravings of them. By way of introduction 
we have a Memoir, illustrated by specimens of the painter’s art. 
(Herr Karoly discredits, we see, the scandals that have attached 
to Raphael’s life.) The frontispiece to the series of Madonnas is 
from a wax head, preserved in the Wicar Museum at Lille. Herr 
Karoly, though be gives it the place of honour, attributes it to 
“some unknown artist of the fifteenth century.” The series of 
genuine Raphael Madonnas begins with the Solly Madonna. This 
belongs, of course, to the Perugino period. “ Itis probably taken 
from a drawing by Pinturiccio,” and “ resembles, in some respects, 
the altar-piece of 1494 at Cremona, painted by Perugino.” Nos. 2 
and 8 are also of the Perugino time—indeed, both have been attri- 
buted to that painter. The fourth, the “ Madonna Connestabile,” 
seems to sh ow traces of the artist’s passing to a freer style. In that 
which follows, the ‘‘ Madonna del Gran’ Duca,” we find ourselves 
in the presence of something still higher. Indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine anything more beautiful. It was painted in Florence 
in 1504. The total number of reproductions of Madonna pictures 
is forty, the last being the “Sistine,” painted in 1519, and the 
only one on canvas. It was bought by Augustin III. of Saxony, 
in 1753, for £9,000, carried off by Napoleon from Dresden, but 
given back. <A greater injury was done by its “ restoration” in 
1827. Each picture is faced by a descriptive account and history. 
Finally, we have a list of “ Madonnas groundlessly ascribed to 
Raphael.” Of the forty (not all of them, it should be said, of 
unquestioned authenticity), England possesses ten (seven of them 
in private hands), Germany nine, Italy seven, Spain five, France 
four, Russia three, Austria-Hungary two. This is a most interesting 
volume. 

Auld Robin the Farmer. By Walter Douglas Campbell. Illus- 
trated by H.R.H. the Princess Louise. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
—Mr. Campbell's ballad tells in spirited verse how “ Auld 
Robin” won a curling match for the laird, who gives him the 
farm “ for the rent o’ a bobbin.” The figures of the farmer and 
his wife are good, and the collie is worthy of being the frontis.- 
piece ; but we should like to have had a view of the frozen loch, 
and the match itself. 

Boris the Bear Hunter. By Frederick Wishaw. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—Boris, a young Moujik renowned for his strength and 
courage, is employed by his owners in killing the bears that infest 
the country-side. On one of these expeditions he is saved from 
an untimely fate by Peter the Great, and thence springs up an 
intimacy that gives a capital plot for the story. Boris accom- 
panies the young Czar to England,—in fact, is treated as a 
brother, and has all the freedom of speech of a brother. The 
various dangers the two go through, the never-failing self-respect 
which enables Boris to withstand his master even at the peril of 
his life, and the mad vagaries of the Czar, make up a capital story, 
well and vigorously told. Once, and once only, he falls into dis- 
grace; he refuses to execute with his own hand some brother 
officers of the Streltzi; but he once more regains his master’s 
favour, and all ends well. The wild and wayward but earnest 
and generous character of Peter is most happily hit off. On the 
whole, we can recommend Boris the Bear Hunter as giving to boys 
a very life-like portrait of the great Czar. 

The Double Emperor. By W. Laird Clowes. (Arnold.)—This 
narrative has for its plot a somewhat novel idea, which may, in- 
deed, be half suspected from the title. We are introduced to a 
hard. working young Emperor, whom it is no disrespect to call 
a fairly accurate copy, in many particulars, of William II. The 
striking resemblance to himself of a young officer whom he sees 
on one of his garrison-alarming expeditions, suggests a plan by 
which he may be relieved of the merely automatic functions, and 
gain an hour or two for study. How this works, and the quite 
unexpected test which the double is put to by the kidnapping of 
the Emperor by some New Yorkers of the “boodle” type, who 
make an effort to bring off the biggest “ boodle” that ever a New 
York Alderman conceived, is capitally imagined and brilliantly 














carried out. The tale is refreshing and novel, and the excitement 


is kept up to the last page. 
and really a clever story. 

A Black Prince, and other Stories. By the Author of “Told in 
a Verandah.” (Lawrence and Bullen.)—Of these short Stories, 
“A Black Prince” is undoubtedly the best and longest. The 
rest are very unequal in merit, some—“The Rishi and the 
Sacred Diamond,” “A Night in an Old Fort” (as good as it ig 
short), “Who was Mrs. Duberooni?”—are good; others— 
“Shameful Behaviour,” for instance—deal with subjects which 
require great skill to carry off that peculiar flavour which seems 
to belong to stories of Indian society. Once or twice our author 
handles a good subject with real skill, as in “ A Night in an Old 
Fort ;” but he lacks the perfect finish which the story should— 
and indeed must—have. 

I and my Master. By Mary Stephenson. (J. Hodges.)—«]» 
is a poodle, ‘ Betsy’ by name, who tells the story of how her 
master was ordered abroad, how she meanwhile went to live with 
certain unsympathetic persons, how he came home, and how 
everybody was made happy, including a young lady, who alone 
had been able to appreciate ‘ Betsy’s’ merits. All this is well 
enough told, and illustrated by drawings of various merit. How 
big, we wonder, was the cat which figures in the picture fronting 
p. 30. It looks very small measured by the figure of the 
servant. 

Three Little Wanderers. By Christabel R. Coleridge. (8.P.C.K.) 
—Johnny Rose is one of the “three wanderers.” His fellows 
are two grey squirrels which a French sailor had given him, 
Johnny is an orphan, without any one to care for him, but 
he falls upon his legs, thanks chiefly to his love of animals, 
which commends him to a certain Finney, a dealer in living 
curiosities, with a more than common interest in his trade, 
Finney has two children, one of them an ambitious lad, bent on 
improving his position in life, who plays a principal part in the 
story. ' This story is admirably told. Necessarily slight—it 
extends to little over a hundred pages—it is a work of art worthy 
of its accomplished author. The vigour with which the figures 
are drawn, and the impression of reality which they have, are 
especially worthy of praise. 

Young England, (Sunday School Union.)—This is the fifteenth 
annual issue of this “Illustrated Magazine for Young People 
throughout the English-speaking World.” We cannot pretend 
to have an accurate recollection of the character of the many 
periodicals belonging to this class; but we may say that Young 
England, though not so bulky as some of its rivals, is of excellent 
quality. The papers on Natural History and Games, and those 
entitled “ Before History was written,” may be specially noticed. 
There are two serial tales, “The Secret of the Fire Mountain ” 
and “A Gentleman Adventurer,” running through, or nearly 
through, the volume. “Golden Deeds” are stirring stories of 
real achievements of heroism. The jokes are more than com- 
monly good, and, though there are acrostics, enigmas, c., for the 
amusement of the reader, there are no prize competitions. The 
bribery and corruption practised by many of these periodicals for 
boys and girls are not by any means wholesome. A fine coloured 
picture, with the title of “The Cry that Saved Rome,” serves for 
frontispiece. It is explained in the text; but “A. W. G.” should 
have told his younger readers that the opportune reappearance 
of Camillus when the ransom was being weighed is a fiction 
invented by Roman patriotism. The details of the picture itself, 
though effective in themselves, are doubtful. The climb of the 
Gauls was not up a wall, but up an almost precipitous rock. 
“Galli per dwmos aderant,” is Virgil’s reading of it in “The 
Shield of Mneas.” 


Fairy-Tales from Grimm. With Introduction by S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A.; and Drawings by Gordon Browne. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—Mr. Baring-Gould explains the three kinds 
of fairy-tales. First comes the unadorned folk-tale, taken 
down, as it has been handed on from generation to genera- 
tion, from the lips of uneducated persons; then we have 
the folk-tale dressed up to suit the taste of the time; finally 
comes the simple creation of modern imagination. Mr. Lang, 
we see, has been blamed for mixing these three together, or, 
perhaps, for introducing the third kind. He thinks himself 
acquitted by the favourable verdict of a public which demands 
his many coloured fairy-books. Nevertheless, there is something 
to be said for the more scientific practice. Anyhow, Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s introduction, in which he sets the matter forth, with 
appropriate example, will be found both interesting and in- 
structive. The “Grimms’” fairy-tales need no commendation. 
As we have them here they are not always absolutely unadorned. 
When the Princess, in the “Frog Prince,’ says of the frog, 
“Let him remain in the water with his equals; he cannot mix 
in Society,” we certainly see the modern touch. Mr. Gordon 
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furnishes more than a hundred illustrations, as good as 
the work of his penci! commonly is.——A Book of Fairy-Tales, 
Retold by S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen.)—Mr. Baring-Gould gives 
us here a collection of tales belonging to the second class, as 
described by him in the volume noticed above. They are the old 
folk-tales, suited to the taste of the present generation. He 
with praise of the work done in this direction by Perrault 

(1697), and with praise also of the Countess d Aulnoy, whose 
work appeared a few years later. “The stories in this little book, 
he goes on to say, “are all, with two exceptions, known in every 
nursery. What I have done is to rewrite some of them—I may 
say, most of them—simply, and to eliminate the grandiloquent 
language which has clung to some of them, and has not been 
shaken off.” “To eliminate the grandiloquent” is good. Why 
not “ get rid of the fine words’? Indeed, some of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s own words might have been reduced in length, with 
advantage. In “Jack and the Beanstalk,” the first tale in the collec- 
tion, we see * lonesome,” “ destitution,” “ gratified,” “‘ voracious,” 
all of them admitting of simpler equivalents. The tales are twenty- 
one in number, the two strangers being, we presume, “ Pretty 
Marushka ” and “ Miranda; or, The Royal Race.” The printing 
is delightful, so distinct and legible, and the illustrations have 
a highly appropriate simplicity and quaintness.——The Golden 
Fairy-Book. (Hutchinson.)—The nineteen stories of this volume, 
gathered as they are from very various sources, from France, 
Portugal, Italy, Russia, and even South Africa, are for the 
most part, we suppose, of the modern kind, though they may 
contain some survivals of old thought and fancy. We are 
somewhat in doubt as to the readers for whom they are meant. 
Here is a paragraph, for instance, from George Sand’s “ Fairy 
Dust ”:— The bottom of the architectural amphitheatre opened 
upon flower beds shaded by giant trees, loaded to their summits 
with blossoms and fruits, their branches interlaced with trailing 
vines, forming above the porphyry colonnade a colonnade of 
verdure and flowers.” But there are others more suitable to 
young tastes, while the illustrations are plentiful and good.—— 
Moonbeams and Brownies, by Roma White (A. D. Innes), is written 
pleasantly. The author has a graceful fancy, and knows how to 
amuse, 

The Book of the Lifeboat. Edited and Arranged by J.C. Dibdin 
and John Ayling. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This 
handsome volume, well printed and well illustrated, is not un- 
worthy of the great subject to which it is devoted. It gives usa 
history of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, and of the 
efforts which have been made to interest English people in its 
work ; and it udds a number of thrilling narratives of journeys 
made under peculiar circumstances to give help to the distressed 
and to rescue the shipwrecked. Photographs of places and per- 
sons, and pictures of lifeboats in rest and in action, furnish some 
appropriate illustrations. We recognise the necessity of making 
a selection in a volume of this kind,—the materials must be 
abundant to excess. Nevertheless, it is disappointing not to have 
a word about the stations which have the perilous work of the 
Goodwin Sands to do. We find the notice distributed thus :— 
Yorkshire, six; Suffolk, three; Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Isle 
of Man, Devonshire, Hampshire, two each; Cornwall, Essex, 
Northumberland, and Lancashire, one each; but no mention 
of any Kent or Sussex station. Yet, if we had to pick out the 
best known of all lifeboats, we should say the ‘Ramsgate’ and 
the ‘ Deal.’ What is thus missing may be found, together with 
other interesting matter, in Stories of the Lifeboat, by Frank 
Mundell (Sunday School Union). Mr. Mundell very properly 
devotes a chapter to the Goodwin Sands. Is there any authority, 
by the way, for the story that the Abbot of Canterbury diverted the 
money that should have been spent on the sea-wall that protected 
the land now submerged, to the building of Tenterden steeple? 
This leads to the story of how the Ramsgate lifeboat saved the 
crew and passengers (a hundred in number) of the emigrant ship 
‘ Fusilier” Another chapter relates the rescue of a part of the crew 
of the ‘ Indian Chief’ by the Ramsgate men. There was something 
peculiarly heroic in this. The lifeboat had to lie-to all night in a 
bitter cold,—it was J anuary 5th,188i. In the end, eleven men were 
saved, Happily, this gallant deed found a worthy vates sacer in 
Mr. Clark Russell. Just ten years after, the Ramsgate men saved 
the crew of the ‘Crocodile.’ In chap. xi. the Deal men had their 
turn. They rescued on one journey a French and a Swedish crew. 
On another, the saving of the crew of the ‘ Benvenue’ by the Sand- 
gate boat is told, and in yet another a gallant deed of the Broad- 
stairs men. We are glad to see justice done to the gallant “ Men 
of Kent.” 

European Pictures of the Year. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a 
supplement to the Magazine of Art, and, it is almost needless to 
say, a very interesting volume. There are representative pictures 
of every European nation, the quite minor States excepted. 
Mr, Spielmann, in his brief introduction, notes a few leading 
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facts relating to the history of art during the year in the chief 
Continental schools. He speaks, for instance, of the growing 
tendency in France to produce close imitations of the Old 
Masters, and connects with this what he describes “as a sudden 
and inevitable check in French achievement.” There is to be set 
over against this “the remarkable revivification of the Munich 
School.” Among other countries, Mr. Spielmann singles out 
Russia for praise, its art “ presenting national characteristics in 
an unusual degree,” while he sees signs of revival in both Italy 
and Spain. The pictures reproduced number over a hundred, 
nearly a third coming from France. Germany is not far behind. 


Three little volumes belonging to “The Children’s” Series 
(E. Arnold), are My Book of Adventures, My Book of Travel-Stories, 
and My Book of the Sea. There is no very sharp line of distinction 
between them. In My Book of the Sea, for instance, we have ad- 
venture, as the rescue of the crew of the * Farnborough, by Grace 
Darling and her father, the “ Wreck of the ‘ Indian Chief,” “A 
Fight with a Slave Dhow,” while there are also papers on the 
equipment of the great Atlantic liners, and other interesting 
matters that concern the sea. From among the contents of 
Travel-Stories we may select for mention, “A Visit to the Pyra- 
mids,” “ An Eskimo Hut,” “ The Ruins of Babylon,” “The Yose- 
mite Valley,” “The Capital of Iceland,” and “ The Land of Fire ”’ 
(Terra del Fuego). In My Book of Adventures, we have the perils 
and escapes of a number of celebrated persons, from Mahomet 
down to Buffalo Bill. It will be seen that there is a variety of 
good reading here for the entertainment and instruction of young 
people. 

Miss Bright’s Guardian. By Alice F. Jackson. (S.P.C.K.)— 
This is a capital story, and though the guardian is not a remark- 
able character, Lucy Bright and her lover are very truthful 
studies of two lovers. There is another pair of lovers who have 
gone through much tribulation, and their quiet romance makes a 
somewhat striking contrast to the showers and sunshine of 
the more youthful love-story. The tale is cast in a somewhat 
conventional mould, and the characters are of a conventional 
type perhaps; but the dialogue is good and natural, and there is 
much quiet observation running through the book. A very 
pleasant story is Miss Bright’s Guardian, and well worth reading. 


Sunday Evening. By Caroline M. Hallett. (S.P.C.K.)—This 
little volume, entitled “A Book for Girls,” consists of brief 
readings—not selections, it must be understood, but original 
words of admonition and encouragement—adapted for every 
Sunday in the year. “Church-going,” “ Every-day Courage,” 
“ Work,” “ Helping Others,” “An Unselfish Life,” “Our Neigh- 
bours’ Souls,” are among the subjects treated, in a plain, earnest, 
and affectionate way that can hardly fail to influence readers for 
good. 

We have received a handsome edition, in small quarto size, 
of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by W. Strang 
(John C. Nimmo). The frontispiece is a portrait of Bunyan, 
reproduced by Mr. Strang from a contemporary drawing; on 
the title-page we have “Bunyan’s Wife Reading the Bible to 
Him.” The other pictures are twelve in number. It is doubtful 
whether the great allegory lends itself very readily to illustration. 
The burden, for instance, is not impressive when it is represented 
by the sort of pack which a pedlar carries. We have seen it 
pictured by a huge load under which the pilgrim can barely 
stagger. That gives the spiritual meaning, but can be criticised 
from another point of view. The “Slough of Despond” should 
be a whole wilderness of marsh. We are not quite satisfied with 
Mr. Strang’s drawings, though they show unquestionable power. 


The Burglar’s Accomplice. By “ Beechwood.” (S.P.C.K.)—The 
hero of the tale is one Richard Dalby, and the personality and 
career of Richard make up an interesting narrative stirring 
enough to fascinate the greediest of young readers. Weare intro- 
duced to a celebrated burglar, and the tragic element in the story 
is centred in the fate of this clever villain. There is a stern 
moral conveyed in the story, and it will delight boys with the 
succession of various and striking incidents. The Burglar’s Accom- 
plice is distinctly a book for boys. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 1893-94. (Cassell and Co.)—There is 
nothing new to be said about the Saturday Journal. It is a per- 
petual surprise to see how well these things are kept up, so large 
is the mass of reading supplied, and so good the level at which it 
is commonly maintained. We have some recollection of noticing 
a falling-off in the humour. This year it has revived, and there 
is quite the average supply of fun. An epigrammatic discrimi- 
nation of the three classes of passengers may be quoted. First- 
class are rude to the guard ; the guard is rude to third-class ; second- 
class are rude to each other. Happily there are exceptions, but 
there is a rough sort of truth about this. We may also mention a 
really powerful tale by Mrs. L. T. Meade, entitled “In a Grip of 
Tron.” ‘We cannot quite accept as probable the way in which the 
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heroine gets into trouble, but her adventures after she has been 
sentenced to penal servitude make a really exciting story. In her 
parting from her child, born after her sentence, a very consider- 
able height of pathos is reached. This story alone gives good 
value to the Journal. We venture to suggest a doubt as to an 
incident that is said to have “occurred not many months ago.” 
The joke turns on an old parish clerk understanding by the new 
parson being about to be “ inducted,” that he had to be “ ducked.” 
“ New passon got to be ducked afore ’e can preach.” Some one 
may have said this, though it is not true; and the narrator is 
certainly wrong when he says : “It was Saturday evening. On the 
following morning the new incumbent was ‘to read himself in’ 
or be ‘inducted.’” The two things are quite different. As a 
matter of fact, induction, which is a purely secular process of 
putting the incumbent in possession of the temporalities of the 
benefice, never takes place on Sunday. 

We welcome a new edition of Phantastes: a-Faery Romance, by 
George Macdonald, with twenty-five Illustrations by John Bell 
(Chatto and Windus). 

Cheery Chats and Pleasing Pictures. By Mercie Sunshine. 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden )—This is a volume of simple tales and 
sketches, illustrated with pictures of good average quality. 

Where the Brook and the River Meet. By Nellie Hellis. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This tale offers that mixture of love- 
making and religion which is so popular with a large class of 
readers. ‘“ How about love-making?” said an author well known 
to the writer of this notice, when he was discussing with the 
editor of a religious magazine the management of a story which 
he was about to contribute-— As much as you can bring in,” was 
the answer. We are introduced to Miss Marjorie Doyne when 
she is engaged to Mr. Frank Ferguson, and we leave her married 
to the Rev. Mr. Huldane. The transference of the young lady's 
affections, for which there are of course excellent reasons, is the 
main subject of this story. There are other interests introduced, 
but this is predominant. 








SECOND EDITION, price 63. 
NFLUENZA: its Symptoms, Pathology, Sequels, Mode of 


Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By JuLIus ALTHAUS, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park. “By far the best monograph which has appeared on tne subject.”— 
Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


London: Lonemans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO’ PUBLICATIONS 


MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK.—TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


JOHN BULL and CO. The Great Colonial Branches of 
the Firm: Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. With 
upwards of 50 Illustrations by Irving Montagu, W. W. Lloyd, and from 
Photographs, many of them taken expressly for the purposs. In crown 8vo, 
852 pp., cloth gilt, 3e, 6d. 

** Will be read with avidity on both sides of the world.”"—Westminster Gazette, 

** Always brilliant, often shrewd and thoughtful, it will enbance th e writer’s 
reputation as a satirist and an observer, and rightly appreciated, it ought to 
benefit those whom it most severely lashes.”—Daily Telegraph, 


VOLS. I, and II, NOW READY. 
The ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Richard 


LyprkKeEr, F.R.S., &c., and Preface by Dr. P. L. Scrater, Each Volume 
Illustrated with over 250 Engravings and 12 Coloured Plates, In cloth gilt, 
9s, net.; or half-morocc®, gilt, 12s. 6d. net, 








“The Editor and Publisher of this important work may well be congratulated 
upon its satisfactory progress. The more we have looked into the work, the 
more we have marvelled at the price at which it is being issued...... Mr. Lydekker 
seems to have spared no pains in the preparation of the text, and the informa- 
tion is well up to date...... The aim of the work is distinctly good, and it is con- 
scientiously and ably carried out.”—Zoologist, 


CAMEOS of LITERATURE from STANDARD AUTHORS. 


In 12 handy vols., 6} in. by 3}in. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Printed 
~ — — from new type, in cloth gilt, cach 256 pp., ina neat cloth 
ox, £1 1s, 


STIRRING TALES of COLONIAL ADVENTURE. By 


Sxrpp Borrase, Author of * Daring Deeds,” &c. With Eight Origiral Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 33. 6d. 

“* Mr, Skipp Borlice, being personally familiar with Au-tralia, has managed to 
give freshness and individu:lity to these stories. Altogether this is one of the 
rtrongest and most original books for boys that have been pub ished for many a 
day.’’—Spectator, 


QUIET STORIES from an OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN. 
By Atison MCLEan. With Photogravure Frontispiece by H. R. Steer, B.I. 
Second Edition. In crown 8vo0, clota gilt, bevelled boards, 33, 


“ This little book is simply a gem. A few ‘oldsammer pictures of the quiet 
hills, and human life as quiet at their feet,’ make it up; but there is a world of 
art in the crystal clearness and perfect diction with which they are drawn.”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 
NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. By the late Edward 
Lear. With ali the Original Illustrations, in large fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


This Edition, the Ninth, contains Illustrations and Rhymes, and Fac-simile 
Reproduction of Mr. Leav’s MSS, never before published, New Preface by Sir 
Edward Strachey, Bart, 





London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO.; and New York. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW Books, 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES by HENRY 


STACY MARKS, R.A. With 4 Photogravare Plates and 126 imi 
ue ZYols, demy 8v0, cloth extra, 325. he rend Facsimiles, 
r. Marks’s delightfu ok will repay the reader from the first i 
last......He has added another and a bright laurel to his wre ath, ofen 
esteemed as an author at many a fireside where the painter of the birds is ; 
household favourite alreajy.””—Spectator. > 


The LIFE and INVENTIONS of THOMAS 


4. EDISON. By W. K. LU. and Antonia Dickson, With 260 I 
demy 4to, cloth extra, 18s. nstratiors, 
“Tt is fall of entertaining anecdotes.”—Times. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT 


1773-1836, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, ’ 
“ Will doubtless find many readers, since it records much that is interestin 
concerning life among the émigrés on the Rhine and in England during the 
Revolution, not to mention the writer’s lively recollections of the Court of 
Charles X and the Revo’ution of July.”—Saturday Review. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY VIGNETTES, 


By Austin Dosson. A SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 

** The Second Series rivals in interest the First. On the whole, it is tie more 
delightful volume of the two, for Mr. Dobson is gaining very surely thas five 
rare touch of the memoir-writer.’’—Sketch, ° 


STUDIES in PROSE and POETRY. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93, 
“Tt is such a book «8s Mr. Swinburne only among living authors could have 
written,” —Times, 


MY FIRST BOOK. With a Prefatory Story 


by Jerome K. JEnome, and 195 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 
* This unique and fascinating symposium. There is perbaps more human nature 
revealed in *My First Book’ than in all the novels of all the distingaished 
authors put together.”—Morning Leader, 


New Library Novels. 
The GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Clark 


RussEtt, Author of “ My Shipmate Lonise,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net, 


MR. JERVIS: a Romance of the Indian 


Hills. By B. M. Croxer, Author of ‘** Pretty Miss Neville.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 15s. net. 
** Mrs. Croker’s stories are always fall of buoyancy, and her latast novel is no 
exception to the rule..,... The novel may be safely recommended to a!l s2ctions of 
the public.”—Glasgow Herald. 


DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 10s, net. 
“The interest of this powerful story is unflagging throughout.”’—Daily 
Telegraph, 


IN anIRON GRIP. By L. T. Meade, Author 


of “ The Medicine Lady,” & 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
“‘The narrative has a grim air of probability and truth to nature all through, 
eee This story of incident will interest the reader once he begins it.”—Glasgow 


Herald, 
PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By 


Grorce MacDonaLpD. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bell, Crown 8vo, cloth 
eitra, 33. 6d. 
“ A charming fairy-tale, with a spiritual quality quite uncommon.”—Scotsman. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: a Tale of 


the High Veldt. By Bertram Mirrorp, Author of “The Gun-Runner.” 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 33. 6d, 
“One does not often come upon anything in ficticn more thrilling than the 
scenes in the ‘ Valley of the Eye.’”—Glasgow Herald, 
b 
The BELL-RINGER of ANGEL'S, &c. By 
“ Mr. Bret Harte’s new volume is one of the most delightful of the long list.” 


Bret Harte. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
—New Weekly. 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. By 


H. N. CRELLIN. With 28 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Orown 8yvo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
“Tt is a perfect book of its kind...... altogether delightfa’.”’— World, 


VERNON’S AUNT: being the Oriental 


Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan, Author 
of **A Social Departure,’ With 47 Illustrations by Hal Hurst, Crown 8yv0, 
cloth extra, 3:, 6d, 

“Tt is excesdingly laughable...... highly amusing.”—Glasgow Herald, 


ST. ANN’S. By W. E, Norris. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61. 
“ The book is clever, and ore to read.”’—Tablet. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert 


Crappock, Author of ‘*The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“An exciting narrative, with plenty of striking ep'sodes.”—Daily Telejraph. 


The SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S 


DIAMOND. By R. Louis Srevenson. With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. Orown 8y0, c!oth extra, 5s, 


SCENES from the SHOW. By George R. 
Sims (‘‘ Dagonet’”’). Post Svo, pi_ture boards, 2s.; cloth, 23. 6d, 


W. S. GILBERT’S PLAYS. Third Series. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 5d, 


A RAMBLE ROUND the GLOBE. By T. R. 
Dewar, L.C.C., F.R.G.S. With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


FUN, FROLIC, and FANCY. By Byron 


WesBER and Puit May. With 43 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, picture cover, ls. 
Also 250 Copies printed on fine paper, cloth, 5s, each. 


QUITTANCE in FULL: the GENTLEMAN'S 


ANNODAL for 1891, By T. W. Speiaut, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke.” Demy 8vo, ls. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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Just ready, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


TITLES and ASPECTS of the 


EUCHARIST. By the Rev. E. 8, Tatsor, D D, Vicur of Leeds. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo, 253. 


HOLY MATRIMONY: a Treatise 


on the Divine Laws of Marriage. By Oscar D, Wartkrns, M.A., a Senior 
Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Bengal Establishment, 


Nearly ready, emall feap, 8vo, 23, 6d 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS in the 


OHURCH’S PATH. Being Daily Reidings in Pro:e and Verse arranged in 
the Order of the Church’s Year, from Advent to All Saints Day. 
With a Preface by the Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A., Vicar of St. Agnes Church, 
Kennington Park. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


EAST SYRIAN DAILY OFFICES. 


Translated from the Syritc, with Introdac ion, Note, and Indices, ard an 
Appendix containing the Lectioniry and Glossiry. By ARTHUR JOHN 
Macteay, M.A., Dean of Argyll and the Isles, Joint-Author of “ The 
Catholicos of the East and his People.” Published for the Eastern Church 
Association. 


Royal 4to. Printed in Large Type on paper specially made fur the W.rk. 
£2 2s, net, in theets only, 


An ALTAR BOOK. 


Containing the Order for the Admini-tration of the Holy Communion, 
according t> the Book of Common Prayer, together with additional matter 
translated from the English Missals of the earlicr part of the Sixtcenth 
Centu’y. Edited by a Committee of Priests, 


Royal 32mo. Printel in R:d and Black on toned piper, 2* 
Or in 2 vols. (the ‘‘Hours” and “ Mirror” s:parately), 2s, 6d. 
{Copies may also be had in sheets, complete, 1s. 6d ] 


The HOURS of the BLESSED 


VIRGIN MARY according to the Sarum Breviary, together with a brief 
Commentary from ‘‘ The Mirror cf our Lady.” 


Demy Svo, 1s. 


WHAT BIBLE TRUTH IS 


ACCORDING to the S.P.C,K.: a Protest. By the Rev. J. H. Moxty, B.A., 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Crown Sy¥o, 28, 


SOCIAL POLICY for the CHURCH, 


and other Papers on Social Subj o's. By the Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D, Head- 
Master of Berkhamsted School, 
ConTeNnTS.—A Social Policy for the Churci—What cin tie Clerzy do ?—Soxe 
Causes of Socitl Apathy—To Working Mei—The Soc al Issues of Divorce—T he 
Ethics of Wills, 


Post Free to Subser be s, Ten Shillings a year, paid in advance; 
or Thzee Shil ings a Number, 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


ConTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 1894, 
Tae Co-operaTivE IDEAL. The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham, D.D. 
CoMPENSATION AND THE LiceNSING Question. J. J. Cockshott, 
Prepicrion as A Test In PotiticaL Economy. William D, M’Donell, 
ADULTSRATIONS IN GrocEeRIES, A Who'esa’e Trader, 
Two Views or Socrat Progrrss. The Rev. Frederi: Reltov, A.K.C, 
THe PLEA ror a Livina WaGe. The R.v. R. Phelps, M.A. 
Nicwoisoy’s “ PRINCIPLES OF PoiticaL Economy.’ Sidney Ball, M.A, 
Notes anpD MEMORANDA, 


LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES AND O¥FIctaL RETURNS, 
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Tudor Times. By Carorine Hotroyp. Illustrated by John 
Williamson. Crown 8vo,cloth,6s. Uniform with “ My Lady 
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LOT 13. By Dorothea Gerard. 


8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
“ a charming novel.”—Daily Telegraph, November 9th, 1894, 
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By J. Cunnineuam. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
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with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. [Tip-Cat Series. 
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SOCIETY in CHINA. Second Edi- 
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8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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STUDIES and STORIES. By Mrs. 


Mo.eswortH. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


With an Introduction by Lavy Jeuns. 
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the Employment of Educated Women. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
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New Edition, complete in 9 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
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University Press, Oxford. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “ Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


——@—— 

With the “Spzctator” of Saturday, December 1st, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=———— 
HE news from the Far East as to the progress of the 
war is a little dubious. It appears to be clear that 
Talienwan and Kinchow, the two great outposts of Port 
Arthur, have been carried, the former with an ease which 
astounded the Japanese, the latter after some, but not much, 
sharp fighting. Port Arthur itself, however, has not been 
carried; there is a belief in Tientsin that the General in 
command will fight, and the works are known to be of ex- 
ceeding strength. It is reported moreover, in the telegrams 
received on Friday by the Times, that a General Nieh 
had repulsed the Japanese attack on the passes between 
Feng-huang-cheng and Moukden, and that the Chinese were 
in pursuit of the Japanese.. That story, if true, is of the last 
importance, because if the Chinese Court can get anybody to 
fight, it may still wear out the Japanese; but then is it true? 
The Times has a good man at Tientsin, but he must get his 
information from Chinamen, and they are a shade less trust- 
worthy than the Japanese. Another hopeful statement, also 
unconfirmed, is that Major Hannecken has been invested with 
supreme command over the Chinese Navy. He will fight if 
he can ; and we repeat, it is fighting, not ingenuity, on which 
the issue of the war depends. A victory at sea, even if the 
Chinese fleet perished in gaining it, would leave the Japanese 
armies hanging in air. 





? 





The Times’ correspondent at Tientsin, who is believed to 
possess special means of information from the palace at 
Pekin, and who is certainly not in the Japanese interest, gives 
a deplorable account of the Chinese position in the capital. 
He says the Manchus distrust the officials of Chinese birth 
as men intent on gain from the war, but are themselves 
incompetent to improve their organisation. The Emperor 
and the Princes round him are willing to accept the plans of 
Major Hannecken, the. German military engineer, but the 
financial authorities oppose, and the plans have been aban- 
doned. It appears from other authorities that Prince 
Kung has abandoned all hope, and that he is ready to 
solicit peace direct from the Mikado, and on almost any 
terms which the latter may impose. Preparations for 








ladies of the palace have already begun to leave, and 
the European legations are quitting the capital. The idea 
is, should peace be refused, to retire to Nankin, and do 
nothing, thus leaving the Japanese without their indemnity, 
and with the vast Empire to conquer if they can. It must 
be remembered that all the information, even the best, comes 
from civil officials, who are panic-struck; and who hope, by 
representing affairs as desperate, to induce the European 
Powers to interfere. A belief that Europe lives on her trade 
with China, originally born of the demands made after each 
war, still strongly influences Chinese statesmen. It is, of 
course, unfounded; the whole trade of Great Britain with 
China, for instance, not being one-sixth of her trade with 
India. 


The French Government on Tuesday practically declared 
war on Madagascar. M. Hanotaux, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, replying to a question pressed by M. Boissy 
d’Anglas, declared that the Hovas had persistently broken 
the Treaty of 1885. The Government had sent out a special 
mission, but could obtain no redress, and consequently felt it 
incumbent on them to protect the honour and interests of 
France by an expedition, intended to turn the great island 
into “a flourishing French colony.” The right of France to 
act had been recognised both by Great Britain and Germany ; 
there was a condition of peace in Europe which allowed her 
to employ a portion of her forces beyond seas; and it had 
been resolved to despatch a force of fifteen thousand 
men and establish a permanent garrison at Antananarivo. 
The difficulties had been exaggerated, and he need only 
ask for a credit of £2,400,000,—a sum which will create by its 
stinginess very sharp debating. General Duchesne is to com- 
mand the expedition, which will not, however, set out for 
four months, the interval being required for the expenditure 
of the money voted in the fullest preparations. It is proposed 
to invade from the western side, as a river will give the 
invading force some advantages in the way of ingress, but it 
is understood that the Malagasy will not fight until the high 
range, on which the capital is situated, has been reached. Up 
to that point they will trust to guerilla war and to the diffi- 
culties which will impede the French in the way of transport, 
fever, and fatigue. They believe that half the expedition will 
be dead before the slopes are reached, at which the serious 
fighting will begin. 


Mr. Balfour made a striking speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on Tuesday, where a Conference of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations was to be held. He remarked on 
Lord Rosebery’s assertion that the question of reforming the 
House of Lords could not be better entered on than at a time 
when public feeling is perfectly calm and even indifferent on 
the subject. That was like making it a good reason for taking 
out a tooth,—that the tooth caused no pain, and indeed gave 
no kind of trouble. That was the sort of reason which would 
soon dispose of every tooth in one’s head, so long as every 
one of them perfectly served its purpose. The proposal to 
pass a resolution in the House of Commons against the right 
of the House of Lords to veto measures passed by the House 
of Commons, seemed to Mr. Balfour a very feeble one. Why 
Lord Rosebery thought that no future Prime Minister would 
ever dare to propose the rescinding of such a resolution in the 
journals of the House of Commons, he could not conceive. 
Only last Session, Mr. Labouchere’s resolution against the 
House of Lords was passed and subsequently obliterated at 
the proposal of the Government, and a second resolution of 
the House of Commons, on the subject of employing natives 
in the Civil Service of India, was, though never rescinded, 
calmly ignored by the Government as a foolish resolution 
that should never have been passed and would not be acted 
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on. The example, therefore, of this very Government is quite 
opposed to the Prim: Minister’s theory. 


With regard to the rejection of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill by the House of Commons, solely on the ground that one 
amendment favourable to the interests of a large class of 
workmen, had been passed by the House of Lords, Mr. Balfour 
held that every workman who had received uncompensated 
injuries since the rejection of the measure for which he would 
have received compensation had the measure been passed into 
law, had been sacrificed to the desire of the Government to 
accumulate a case against the House of Lords. And if the 
next five or ten years are to be spent in a barren attempt to 
destroy the House of Lords, a great host of citizens, who 
would otherwise have been benefited by social reforms of the 
same kind, will be sacrificed to the party policy which the 
Government have thought it politic to pursue. Mr. Balfour 
denied that the House of Lords have great privileges which 
are advantageous to themselves. On the contrary, he for 
his part would not, if he were a Member of the House of 
Lords, ask to have such privileges continued for a single year 
for his own benefit. It is because the House of Lords 
effectually prevents sudden and hasty constitutional revolu- 
tions which might easily take the country by surprise, and 
which yet, if once effected, could never again be undone, that 
Mr. Balfour regards it as a great security against political 
disaster. Without such a security it would be impossible to 
insure for our constitutional developments “a gradual, an 
even, and a well-considered course.” 


Mr. Balfour made a second speech at Sunderland on 
Wednesday. He is said to have been unwell; and certainly 
the speech, though full of thoughts, lacks the flashes of wit 
and the epigrams which marked the speech at Newcastle. The 
party now in power had, he said, within nine years started 
three agitations against the Constitution. They first pro- 
posed to dismember the Kingdom by granting Irish Home- 
rule; next, they proposed to disestablish the Church in 
Scotland and the Welsh division of the English Church; and 
now they desired to abolish the House of Lords. “If we 
hold to our hereditary institutions by so frail a tenure as the 
casual counsels of some wirepuller, or the dreams of some 
individual statesman, we hold to them by a tenure far less 
secure than, as citizens of this Empire, we should desire.” He 
was a believer in democracy as the only system suited to our 
requirements; but though he held by the Government of the 
people, it must be that of the wholecommunity. The majority 
was not the people, for if Lord Rosebery were unseated to- 
morrow, he was still one of the people. The temptation of 
democracy was to flatter part of the people into the belief that 
they were the whole. The main argument against Socialism 
was that it.was at best but a half-truth, for it concerned itself 
only with distribution and took no thought of the conditions 
essential to production. As to the eight-hours day he felt 
sure that in certain trades shorter hours increased output, 
and in other trades they did-not, and-his conclusion therefore 
was that the matter was one for each body of employers and 
employed, with public opinion controlling both. He believed 
that social reform, sober legislation for the larger classes, was 
to be looked for from Unionists alone, and it was to promote 
such reforms that, if they were returned to power, they would 
pledge themselves to use it. Mr. Balfour, as we have observed 
elsewhere, was especially warm against the Disestablishment 
cry. 

Lord Rosebery, on Wednesday, made a long speech in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, a great part of which was 
devoted to answering some rather extravagant remarks of 
Lord Salisbury’s as to the independent character and im- 
partiality of the House of Lords. It is of course true that 
the House of Lords has been much more Liberal than it is now; 
but then it is also true that when it was more Liberal than it is 
now, the Liberal leaders were a good deal more conservative 
than the Liberal leaders are now,—the late Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston, for instance, having been very much 
nearer to the late Sir Robert Peel than they were to Mr. 
Gladstone or Sir William Harcourt or Lord Rosebery. Of 
course a violently Radical leader is sure to produce a re- 
actionary effect on the House of Lords. None the less, it 
is indisputable that the House of Lords would be a much 
better drag on dangerous revolutionary projects than it is 


mutuieiine 
now, if it contained a larger infusion of democratic feeling. 
Lord Rosebery’s reply to the contention of Lord Salisbn: - 
that the House of Lords is not a mere Committee of the On 
servative party, was the best part of his speech, and ing a 
the only sound part of it. 


After committing himself to give the first place next 
Session to the Disestablishment of the English Church in 
Walés, and to postpone anything beyond a mere first reading: 
of the Liquor Veto Bill to a future Session, Lord Rosebery 
proceeded to the subject of the House of Lords, Qn the 
necessity of having a Second Chamber of some sort, he took g 
much more explicit line at Glasgow than he had taken before. 
but as to the character of that Second Chamber ang ite. 
functions, he was as vague and obscure as ever. What goog 
it can effect unless it can delay indefinitely measures on which 
the mass of the people are, and remain, either equally or very 
nearly equally divided, we cannot imagine. Short of explicit 
power to achieve as much as that, it will be more likely to do 
harm than good. But Lord Rosebery’s language certainly 
suggests that he would prefer to keep the two Houses ag they 
are, and make the will of the Lower House “plainly pre. 
dominant ” over that of the Upper House, or else to make the 
influence of the Second..Chamber rather “ consultative” than 
“legislative,” which is another way of saying that he wishes 
to make a cipher of it. . These are the subjects on which Lord 
Rosebery cannot or will not make up his mind. He wants to 
catch the votes of the country for paralysing the Honse of 
Lords, before he confides to us to what he wishes to reduce. 
its powers. There is a kind of wasp which provides its young 
with half-paralysed grasshoppers to eat in their infancy, 
And it appears to be the happy destiny of the House of Lords, 
in Lord Rosebery’s view, to provide sustenance for the demo-. 
cratic House of Commons. Young Democracy will feed on 
the ebbing vitality of paralysed Peers, 


Great interest has been taken in a murder case tried at 
Chelmsford this week. The accused, a clerk named James. 
Canham Read, was believed to have shot, in Plaistow Marshes, 
a girl named Florence Dennis, whom he had seduced, and the 
interest of the case consisted in the total absence of direct. 
evidence. It was proved, however, that the prisoner had an 
interest in the girl’s death, as her life would have led to 
exposure and demands for money; that he had been seen 
near the place where her body was found; that he fled on 
receipt of the first. telegram of inquiry; that he possessed 
a revolver, the bullets of which must have been similar 
to those found in the body; and that he was a most profi- 
gate character, having seduced the victim’s sister also, 
and another girl, whose evidence in Court seems to have 
produced a deep emotion of, pity, Prisoner’s counsel 
was unable to account for his time on the day of the 
murder, no witnesses were called on his behalf, and the de- 
fence reduced itself to this, that prisoner was a scoundrel but 
not a murderer, the crime having probably been committed 
by some stray soldier. The jury found a verdict of guilty, 
and the Judge fully concurring passed sentence of death. 
The prisoner reaffirmed his innocence, but no one in court 
seems to have doubted his guilt, although it was shown that 
the murdered girl’s sister had perjured herself before the 
Magistrate. It.is a case, we think, in which innocence is just 
conceivable, if Read was the victim of a long series of nearly 
impossible coincidences, but in which there is no reasonable 
reason for doubting the verdict. 


The General Committee of the National Libera! Federation 
on Saturday passed a resolution highly eulogising their 
retired chairman, Mr. Schnadhorst. They praise his “ wisdom 
in council,” his “unfailing tact in policy ;” and Dr. Spence 
Watson called him “the prince of organisers,” who selected 
and trained men for the party. A letter was also read from 
Lord Rosebery, in which he actually says, “I cannot but feel 


the chief organiser of our forces is a heavy blow,” thus 
raising Mr. Schnadhorst to a level with Mr. Gladstone. We 
cannot demur to such praise so far as it is personal, for 
only the party leaders cam know the facts, and they affirm 
it to be deserved; but we demur, from reasons stated else- 
where, to such an exaggeration of Mr. Schnadhorst’s office. If 
Mr. Schnadhorst was Mr. Gladstone’s equal in political im- 








portance, then the great Liberal party was governed by a0 


that the simultaneous retirement of our great leader and of , 
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ible leader who worked,. listened, and decided in 
have been the best and ablest of men, but 


ma; 
sear seb in the Constitution ? 
W 


who wish to put down gambling by law, 
The rte it at horse-races, had an interview 
—, with Mr. Asquith, but went away rather despon- 
¢ a, romised, when the law was clear, to carry it out 
dent. iall a pending some decisions now awaited, doubted 
pre el clear; pointed to the danger in such matters of 
if pa beyond opinion ; and was energetic in defence of “ sport.” 
er aeguith was, in fact, as sensible as usual; but what does 
prt by saying that “gambling is primarily a matter of 
pte concern”? Surely if the vice is injurious to society, it is 
pe an everywhere. Suppose the people of Leicester were 
al in favour of forgery, would Mr. Asquith declare that 
forgers in Leicester ought to be outside the criminal law ? 
The truth is, that staking money on a chance, like drinking 
alcohol, is a practice indifferent in itself, though when im- 
moderately indulged in, most injurious to society. The 
distinction between its use and abuse is one of degree, not of 


territorial area. 
Mr, Acland, the Vice-President of the Council of Educa- 
tion, speaking on Wednesday at Parkgate, near Rotherham, 
at the grievances of the Gladstonians in being unable, even 
when they command a majority in the Commons, to carry 
any measure except a Budget through both Houses of the 
Legislature, very fairly and with moderation. The Liberal 
Unionists do not deny,—they heartily admit,—that the House 
of Lords, giving, as it does, an immense and permanent 
majority to the Tory party, places the opposite party at a 
great disadvantage, since a Conservative House of Commons 
an always carry its measures through the House of Lords, 
while a Radical House of Commons seldom can, unless the 
measure happens to be one of pure finance. That is not fair; 
and we do not defend it. But on the other hand, the very use 
af a Second Chamber is to secure delay and reconsideration for 
all fandamental constitutional changes, and unless the bias of 
the Second Chamber is decidedly against gratuitous or exces- 
sive constitutional change, it would be of no useatall. The 
Senate in the United States is, in fact, a far stronger barrier 
against reckless constitutional changes, than the House of 
Lords in the United Kingdom. What we want is an Upper 
House, not very unevenly divided, but composed of sober and 
cautious politicians, naturally averse to change, except where 
a strong case for it can be made out, and very jealous of the 
kind of changes of which no man can see the end. If Lord 
Rosebery and his Ministry would keep this object in view, and 
make it the first function of the Senate to refer all great 
«changes to the people, unless the people had already considered 
them and given a decisive judgment upon them,—they would 
aot find the Liberal Unionists at all likely to block the way. 


In reply to the remonstrance of the Rev. Owen C. H. 
King, the chaplain to that family of Vanghans to which 
Cardinal Vaughan belongs,—but not the official chaplain of 
the Cardinal,—against the description of Cardinal Vaughan 
as an “ Italian Cardinal,” in the Archbishop of York’s speech 
at a meeting held at York on behalf of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the Archbishop’s secretary 
virtually admits that his Grace did use that language, and 
does not retract it, but only regrets that his correspondent 
should be so imperfectly acquainted with the history of the 
Church in his own country as to make the statements which 
Mr. King’s letter contains. No doubt there was at least one 
statement in Mr. King’s letter which seems to all Anglicans 
conspicuously false,—namely, that the great change of the 
sixteenth century is ‘‘ miscalled the Reformation,”—but that 
has no relevance to Mr. King’s complaint. That Cardinal 
Vaughan could be quite rightly termed a Roman Cardinal, as 
@ Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church, is undeniable; but 
he is no more an Italian Cardinal than he is a French or 
American or Hungarian Cardinal. The Roman Catholic 
Church is not an Italian Church, any more than the Jesuits 
or Dominicans are Italian monks. 


The week in Russia has been occupied with the conveyance 
of the late Czar’s body from Livadia to St. Petersburg, with 
along halt at Moscow. The pageant at the ancient capital 
Was @ most tedious but most stately one, the shoals of 
Standees in costume, the crowds of officers in uniform, the 


the huge masses of people, who knelt, sang, or prostrated 
themselves with the fervour of genuine belief, creating scenes 
at once impressive and magnificent, The funeral, at which all 
Europe and Asia will be represented, takes place on Monday, 
and it is stated that it will be followed on the 23rd 
inst. by the Czar’s marriage to the Princess Alix. The 
Czar will not live in Gatschina, but in the Winter Palace, St. 
Petersburg, and he has, itis stated, already commenced the 
active duties of government. A proclamation to Finland 
guaranteeing the Constitution, is accepted, a little hastily 
perhaps, as evidence that the policy of Russifying everything 
by force has been abandoned, and many vague expectations 
are expressed as to the Liberal intentions of Nicholas II. 
There is no basis for any of them as yet, though there seems 
to be ground for believing that Prince Lobanoff, hitherto 
Ambassador at Vienna, said to be a moderate and experienced 
man, will be appointed Chancellor of the Empire. 


The Medical Association on Wednesday had an interview 
with Mr. Asquith upon the rapid increase in infant mortality. 
It appears to have increased in the past nine years in the 
North of England by more than 26 per cent., and the Asso- 
ciation are of opinion that this is due to the employment of 
married women in factories. They therefore requested the 
Home Secretary either to check that practice, or at least to 
secure that women so employed should have a longer leave 
after childbirth,—three months being suggested instead of 
one month. Mr. Asquith, in reply, read some statistics, 
showing that the increased mortality extended to the 
non-manufacturing towns, and was, in fact, general; said 
that employers would not give the three months, but 
would rather employ men; and warned the deputation of the 
danger of increasing the sense that children were a burden. 
As to a general prohibition of married female labour, that 
must come from opinion, and at present the opinion of most 
of the women employed, and he thought of their husbands, 
was against the suggested change. 


An interesting experiment has been made in Wiltshire on 
the effect of spraying potatoes during their growth with a 
liquid intended to save the potato crop from disease. The 
dressing twice given to the growing crop (one towards the end 
of June, and another towards the end of July) was a mixture 
containing 20 1b. sulphate of copper and 10 Ib. lime dissolved 
in one hundred gallons of water. The potatoes so sprayed 
turned out to be on the average much sounder than those 
left unsprayed. On each acre they produced on an average 
2tons 1 cwt. more of sound tubers than those which received 
no dressing, and the gain appears to have been due to the fact 
that the dressing helped the potatoes so dressed to go on 
growing for three, four, or five weeks longer than those which 
had received no dressing. If the Irish farmers would just 
take this experience to heart, it would do them more good 
than all the boycotting and moonlighting in the world, and 
save them all the misery of alienated friends and irritated foes. 


On Thursday, a meeting in connection with the commemo- 
ration of the centenary of Gibbon’s death [January 16th, 
1794], was held under the auspices of the Historical Society, 
under the presidency of Sir Mountstuart Grant Doff, in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff said that almost all scholars are now 
agreed in condemning and regretting Gibbon’s contemptuous 
attitude towards Christianity. There was quite as much 
unanimity in the high appreciation of his extraordinary 
accuracy in dealing with facts, as well as of the grand style in 
which he has embodied his studies. Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
has had the chief credit of organising this memorial to Gibbon’s 
historical power and personal force of character, made an in- 
teresting speech on Gibbon’s life and achievements; but the 
most remarkable testimony to Gibbon’s grand work was that of 
Professor Mommsen, who authorised Mr. Pelham to declare 
that even the vast accessions gained for the history of the 
Roman Empire since Gibbon’s death still left every student, 
however learned, more or less dependent on Gibbon for a true 
view of the decline of that great Empire. Tco much was 
perhaps said in favour of Gibbon’s style. It is the most 
impressive and effective of artificial styles, but artificiality is 
of the essence of the style of the sere os no less than 
of the history. Gibbon had no flexibility of style. He cast 
the shadow of his own grandiose personality over the whole 
world with which he dealt. 





hundreds of priests in their pontificals, and the reverence of 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE COLLAPSE OF CHINA. 


2 igo collapse of the Chinese Empire is not only the 
most amazing incident of the present half-century, 
but one of the most extraordinary incidents in the entire 
history of Asia. What has deprived that huge and 
apparently solid body so completely of virility ? There 
are at least sixty millions of men in the Chinese Empire 
capable of bearing arms, all sturdy fellows, often of unusual 
physical strength, and all not only content with their civi- 
lisation, but proud of it to an almost insane degree. They 
are all, too, so strongly bound together, that for two 
thousand years they have accepted one system of thought, 
have employed one literary language, and have obeyed one 
central power with a reverence which has been to them 
almost a religion. Their Government, one of the most abso- 
lute in the world, has at least endeavoured to make an Army, 
has been in possession of adequate means, and counts its 
soldiers by ten of thousands, and its militia by the million. 
The people, so far from being cowards, are noted all over 
Eastern Asia as dangerously turbulent subjects; while 
they possess in a most unusual degree the faculty of 
entering into combinations which neither the Dutch nor 
the British, nor the Mandarins, possess the faculty of 
breaking up. Wolves, or wild-dogs, or buffaloes on the 
prairie do not in time of danger stick closer to one 
another than the members of a Chinese“ Hoey.” Yet these 
people, so numerous, so homogeneous, and so proud, have 
been struck as with paralysis, by the incursion of some 
eighty thousand Japanese, men of their own blood, smaller 
than themselves, and heretofore regarded by them almost 
with contempt. The Mexicans and Peruvians who fled 
before a few Spaniards thought their invaders gods, and 
when disabused of the illusion, turned on them and died in 
great heaps, fighting a hopeless battle. The Chinese do 
not fight at all. It is not only that the masses do not 
fight, that the soldiers run away, and that the sailors 
after one pounding match at long range, skulk in harbour; 
but that the Princes, Ministers, Generals, cultivated 
gentry, do not fight, that no class is willing to face 
death, that no leader appears either from among the 
Princes or the Mandarins or the common folk, willing 
to make a stand. A Hofer is as wanting as an 
Archduke Charles. Even fortifications—splendid fortifi- 
cations like those of Talienwan, armed with Krupp 
batteries, which amaze even the conquerors, give the 
Chinese no heart to resist, no impulse to strike one brave 
stroke for their own safety. They are the most enduring 
of mankind, they care nothing about death, they fight 
among themselves with savage determination; but as 
against the foreign invader they not only do nothing, but 
they make no effort to do anything. What has happened 
to them? What makes the officers run first, and the 
soldiers throw away their protecting rifles, and a man like 
Prince Kung, old in the tradition of absolutism, state of his 
own accord that without foreign intervention China is 
“lost.” It is easy to say all Chinese are cowards; but 
they fought fairly well in 1860; they conquered the fierce 
Mussulmans of Kashgar in 1879, when Yakoob Bey 
fought them like a rat in a trap; they drove back the 
Russians in 1881 ; and only yesterday they hurled picked 
French troops down the frontier passes of Tonquin. The 
change is unintelligible, and it oceurs just when the very 
existence of the Empire is at stake, and in Northern 
China, where half the soldiers are of Tartar blood, and 
where the population eating grain is supposed to be far 
sturdier than on the vast deltas of the Centre and 
South. It is easy, again, to imagine treachery, but 
everybody could not be treacherous. The Japanese 
have, we dare say, bought information from very 
great officials and even within the Palace itself; but 
they have not the means to buy the whole body of officials 
or all the Generals or Prince Kung, who of all men most 
openly avows his hopelessness. Treachery may be ram- 
pant, but it never goes quite to the bottom; and the 
absence of any guerilla leader is as noticeable as the 
reluctance of the Generals to take the most ordinary risks 
of their calling. What can be the meaning of it all? The 
Mexican and Peruvian Empires fell, but not without hard 
fighting ; the Tartar Empire in Russia fell, but the septs of 
the Golden Horde were at war with one another. The Mogul 


Empire fell to pieces, but the fall had been preceded by ar 
generations of an anarchical civil war. China they ™- 
lapsed, while her army is intact ; while her adminioauit 
moves as smoothly as ever; while her eighteen kin di - 
like provinces are all obeying any order issued to a 
from Pekin in the name of the Son of Heaven. At ‘he 
worst scene of all, the rejection of Major Hannecke; “d 
military plans, the Emperor was present, stil] absolute, 
and all the Viceroys with their financial agents or Taoutais, 
The machine was in full order, but in it was neither gtea; ; 
nor coal nor power of giving its wheels one last reg 
And finally it is easy to declare that everybody 
corrupt, and in a way, it is true; but these officials 
gorged with bribes, these military thieves of soldiers’ 
rations and pay, these Mandarins chosen by competitiy, 
examination, who even now are squeezing gold out of the 
Imperial contracts, have at all events nothing to gain, ang 
all to lose, by the destruction of their Empire. Pilferers 
are not of necessity skulks, and Generals in league with 
contractors have been known, before now and in Europe 
both to fight and win very splendid battles. Indeed, one 
can hardly conceive a better road to power, which means 
in China too often power to pillage, than to win a battle 
now when the Court is in extremity. The General who 
defeated the little army now marching on Moukden or 
Neuchang, might plunder the Empire to his heart's 
content, might accumulate a fortune like that of the 
Empress Mother without fear of rebuke or degradation, 
Sir. T. Wade, the best authority we have, attributes the 
strange spectacle presented by China to the dominance of 
Confucianism. Confucius held all violence to be highly 
unbecoming to the ideal character ; and the Chinese accept. 
ing him as a final authority have for generations despised 
soldiers, and placed their reliance wholly upon the civil 
virtues, among which they reckon calm as one of 
the very highest. It is ungentlemanly in China to 
fight, and therefore, says Sir T. Wade, the military 
organisation never is, or can be, made effective. That 
seems a reasonable explanation, but somehow it does 
not quite convince us. There is a deal of human 
nature in Chinamen, and human nature even among 
gentle people like the Peruvians and the Japs themselves, 
is prone to give back blow for blow. There is a kick ina 
Quaker if you prick him too hard, as John Bright’s friends 
well knew. Besides, the Court, though it is Confucian, 
has bought ironclads ; the Northern Chinese, though Con- 
fucian, fought us and the French; and the Souther 
Chinese fought each other in the Taeping War with 
desperate energy and boldness. The idea of a nation 
of philosophers does not strike us as conceivably 
correct, though no doubt the Chinese civilisation, 
with its dreadful crowding, and its entire absence of 
careers for anybody who cannot pass examinations, has 
developed apathy into such a feature in the national 
character, that it is expressed even in the national face. 
All misfortune is met by a kind of passive Stoicism, and 
all energy is absorbed in the never-ending struggle for 
comfortable existence. Still, the Chinaman’s apathy is 
not limitless, and did not prevent two thousand men 
from dying at Ping Yang round General Tso, and we 
should rather attribute the Chinese defeats to a com- 
plete loss of confidence in all superiors. ‘“ He has 
sold me, or he will sell me, or he will run,” that 
is the Chinese conviction about his superior derived 
from a century of experience, and he consequently, when 
in the field, gives up at the beginning. No armed mob 
will fight without leaders; and in the Chinese Army the 
officers are, in a military sense, so much worse than the 
men, that there are no leaders; and when an attack is 
imminent, the force dissolves into its component parts, 
officers who think fighting slightly ridiculous, and tens of 
thousands of coolies in uniform who might be made soldiers' 
but are not. The explanation is plausible, but it is not 
perfectly convincing; for why should the officers be so 
bad ? and weare driven back upon our original position,— 
a doubt whether it can all be true, whether the paralysis 
is not a momentary shock, and whether we shall not see 
even now a sudden breaking of the spell, a sudden 
decision in some one General or Prince to make a 
stubborn fight of it. One such fight would alter every- 
thing by giving to all Chinamen hope; and to say that it 
is impossible, is to say that the Chinese are unlike all 
other human beings. They may be, for as yet all the 








evidence points to that conclusion; but unless the 
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ured of their separateness, they will 
Japanese sd a, while they can distal almost their 
do well to mit the Court flies to Nankin, and there sits 
ows Cane find somewhere or other a leader who can 
passives od fit to defeat the eighty thousand soldiers 
preaphng's the present date have landed in China from 
Japan. ‘i 
I0US APPEAL TO THE SCHOOL 

- BE HILDREN’S PARENTS. 
derstand why the London School Board 
“ aa goes on <0 blithely without any refer- 
hatever to that which seems to us the main factor in 
ane Je question,—the discretion of the parents. What 
the = stain is that the parents were intended to have a 
“= deal of discretion in the matter of determining the 
‘ous teaching. As a matter of fact, different School 
St have actually used that discretion in very different 
— ” Yet the controversy rages now as if it had never 
Me ” intended to leave it to the electors of the School 
cacti to determine how they would have that discretion 
Boards 5 “No doubt the Act of 1870 did decide that 
teaching established by the School Boards 
should never be denominational, should never use the 
formularies of any particular Church ; but what exactly 
the words denominational and undenominational were to 
can, was not defined, except so far as to exclude the 
cea formulas of special Churches. It was left to the 
School Boards to exclude religious teaching altogether 
if they should think fit, or to exclude everything but the 
reading of the Bible, or to allow the religious teachers 
of the various Churches to take the children belonging 
to those Churches for separate religious instruction at 
separate times. What is called the Compromise adopted 
on the London School Board was not adopted, and could 
not have been adopted, as overruling a different exercise 
of the discretion by the elected Board at some future 
time, if that should ever seem to be advisable. More- 
over, it is not denied, and cannot be denied, that the 
meaning of that Compromise has been differently under- 
stood by the managers of the different London schools ; 
and that what has been taken as the natural sense of the 
Compromise in one school, has not always been taken as 
its natural sense in another school. Yet now we hear 
nothing of the deliberate intention of those who passed 
the Act of 1870 to leave a good deal of discretion to the 
School Board, and even to the managers of the separate 
schools, as regards the mode in which the rules as to 
religious teaching should be understood and practically 
applied. We maintain that the electors were intended to 
exercise and, if they pleased, to vary their discretion, sub- 
ject always to the principle that parents who did not like 
the way in which the discretion was used, were to have the 
privilege of withdrawing their children from the religious 
lesson, and either instructing them themselves, or sending 
them for instruction to teachers of their own choosing. 
What is'perfectly clear is that if it is left to the teacher 
to explain the Bible in his or her own way, it is 
certain that what one teacher regards as strictly unde- 
nominational, another will regard as denominational, and 
that it will be quite impossible to secure religious ex- 
planations which shall have no prejudicing effect on the 
minds of the children. The remedy for that in the last 
resort is the conscience clause, and can never be anything 

but the conscience clause. 

Dr. Martineau, in his interesting letter to Wednesday’s 
Times, recognises this clearly, and yet his letter illustrates 
how very differently different people understand what is 
reasonable in these matters. He says Christ’s own teaching 
as to himself is “absolutely without any trace of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement by the 
blood of Christ, while assuming the forgiveness of sins on 
simple repentance.” Well, that means, what Dr. Martineau 
does not say, that he rejects as spurious the Gospel of St. 
John, which he could certainly not refer to when using lan- 
guage of this kind, for no one who accepted that Gospel as 
genuine could possibly say that such language as “no man 
hath ascended up to Heaven but he that came down from 
Heaven, even the Son of Man which is in Heaven,” taken 
m connection with “ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,” shows no trace of the doctrine of the Incarnation ; 
or that the sixteenth chapter of the same Gospel, con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, shows no trace of the doctrine of 

the Trinity. But surely Dr. Martineau, with his long 
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experience of the religious world, does not expect all the 
various Churches to share his own conviction that the 
Gospel of St. John is a product of the second century P 
Hence it seems to us hopeless to suppose that, however 
reasonable it may be to exclude the deeper Christian 
theology from the rudimentary classes, as he proposes, 
and to leave it to the more advanced lessons given to 
the elder children, it can possibly be admitted that this 
should be done on the specific ground of Dr. Martineau’s 
assumption that our Lord’s own words concerning him- 
self never go beyond the limits which he assigns to them. 
Indeed, there are plenty of passages even in the first three 
Gospels which the critic must get rid of as unauthentic, 
and which Dr. Martineau does himself get rid of 
as unauthentic, before he can truly say that there is “no 
trace” of these doctrines in Christ’s own teaching. We 
do not at all object to Dr. Martineau’s solution that 
young children may well be left to the simpler and, rela- 
tively speaking, non-theological, lessons of the New Testa- 
ment, and that the more recondite lessons should be 
reserved for a later stage of the child’s development, but 
we do not accept this on the very disputable ground which 
Dr. Martineau assigns. Nothing illustrates the difficulty 
of the questions at issue more effectually than Dr. 
Martineau’s assumption of a position as almost self- 
evident which, we suppose, even Archdeacon Farrar would 
earnestly repudiate. 


But what we come back to is the great principle that 
the electors of the School Board,—of whom, of course, the 
parents were supposed to constitute a large majority,— 
were given and were meant to be given a very real 
discretion as to the character of the undenominational 
doctrine to be included in the religious lesson, the 
conscience clause being kept in reserve to prevent any 
abuse of that discretion. That being so, we do not 
see why it should be regarded as a sort of treachery 
to appeal to the parents to say how they wish that 
discretion to be exercised. The Church party say that the 
Compromise has not been always fairly applied ; that, so 
far as explanations might be asked and needed as to 
the person of Christ, the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
the meaning of Redemption, the teachers were never 
intended to be silent on these subjects; but that 
the orthodox theology was assumed as common to 
the Church and the vast majority of the Dissenters, 
the Unitarians and Theists being protected by the 
conscience clause. Nor do we believe that, twenty 
years ago, that assumption would have been often 
questioned. But, as now it is questioned, why not let 
the electors decide the issue, as it was intended they 
should, by returning a majority either for Mr. Diggle’s 
view of the issue, or for Dr. Clifford’s view of it? 
There seems to be no manner of doubt that some such 
discretion was intended to be given to the electcrs of 
School Boards, and in whatever way it is used, we 
do not see why the decision should be regarded as a 
serious grievance. If it is decided in favour of the 
Church party’s view, it will still be quite open to School 
Boards practically to adopt Dr. Martineau’s compromise, 
and exclude Trinitarian theology from the rudimentary 
lessons, while inculcating it frankly in the more advanced 
lessons, though not for Dr. Martineau’s reason. No 
judicious teacher would select the more theological chap- 
ters of St. John’s Gospel or of St. Paul’s epistles for the 
edification of young children ; but it does not follow that 
such portions of the New Testament would not be almost 
indispensable in showing how Christ conceived his own 
and the divine nature, and how the Apostles understood 
that he had conceived it. If, on the other hand, the 
parents decide that no theology beyond that implied in 
Theism, shall be inculeated in Board-schools at all, they 
have the perfect right so to do, though of course the effect 
will be to sbift a good many children from the Board- 
schools to the voluntary schools, where such teaching is 
allowed. What we cannot understand is the bitterness with 
which the appeal to the parents is discussed. In all the great 
endowed schools a memorial from a large majority of the 
parents on the subject of their children’s religious teaching 
would be accepted with the utmost respect and deference, 
and we do not see why the same respeet and deference 
should not be paid to the parents of the ehildren in elemen- 
tary schools. After all, it is they, and they only, who 
can withdraw their children from the religious lesson if 
they disapprove it, and therefore it is only reasonable that 
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they should determine for themselves what, within the 
limits prescribed by the Education Act, the general 
character of the undenominational religion there given 
should be. No Compromise could be agreed upon, 
which would not leave the parents of resolute Agnostics 
discontented with the teaching of Christian lessons. And 
it appears to us to be a practical question for the decision 
of the parents themselves whether rather more or rather 
fewer children should be left to the protection of the 
conscience clause, and whetber the parents of rather 
more or rather fewer children should be submitted to 
the theological teaching given in the Board-schools. 
There seems to us to be no ground and no justification 
for the violent recriminations to which the appeal of the 
Church party to the electors of the London School Board 
on the general character of the religious teaching, has 
given rise. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S WEAKNESS. 


| Be ROSEBERY’S speech at Glasgow will deepen 
the impression that most careful observers have 
formed of his fundamental weakness. We have no quarrel 
with the earlier part of his speech in which he explained 
why he must give Welsh Disestablishment the preference 
over Scotch Disestablishment, and expounded his meaning 
in insisting on the Tory character of the manses attached 
tothe Scotch Established Church as showing that the Estab- 
lished Church was not truly national since it seemed to 
belong to one party only. We are quite ready to admit 
that his position was not unreasonable on either point. 
We even give him credit for his not very recondite 
historical inference from the very widely spread habit of 
attaching a Second Chamber to the various representative 
Assemblies of European and American States, that that 
practice must have some reasonable ground in constitu- 
tional experience ; and we do not complain that he was 
seriously annoyed when he found Lord Salisbury accusing 
him of insincerity in his proclamation of war against the 
existing House of Lords, and intimating that he had his 
tongue in his cheek, and was not seriously proposing the 
great constitutional revolution on which he intends, before 
many months have passed, to consult the constituencies. 
But we must say that when he comes to the real drift of 
his speech, and tries to justify all this melodrama about 
the intolerable sins of the House of Lords, he strikes so 
unspeakably weak a note that we cannot well imagine the 
country taking his appeal seriously, however seriously he 
may mean it. What strong reason has he for all this 
sudden vehemence against the House of Lords? The 
rejection of the Irish Home-rule Bill and the Irish 
Evicted Tenants Bill. But no one can forget that Lord 
Rosebery himself said what really justifies the House of 
Lords in rejecting both measures,—namely, that he could 
not expect to carry Home-rule for Ireland without con- 
vincing the “predominant partner” in the United Kingdom 
that Irish Home-rule would not endanger the future of 
the nation. It is true that he endeavoured almost 
immediately,—as weak men do,—to explain away that 
very shrewd and common-sense judgment, and declared 
that he only meant, by convincing the “ predominant 
partner,” bringing over a certain number of English 
constituencies from the Unionist to the Irish party’s side. 
But that attempt to whittle away what he had previously 
said, carried conviction to no one. It was quite too obvious 
that Lord Rosebery himself did not in the least condemn 
the House of Lords, or indeed any Second Chamber, for 
rejecting any revolutionary measure on which it was quite 
obvious that the “ predominant partner” had not yet 
made up his mind. Yet now his wrath is kindled, or at 
all events endeavours to think itself kindled, to a white 
heat at the obstinacy of the House of Lords for cutting 
short a revolution of which he had himself spoken as pre- 
mature. How is it possible to go to the country with an 
indignant demand that it shall at once terminate the 
existence of a legislative machine only for delaying a crisis 
which the Prime Minister who asks for that sentence of 
death had, with unfortunate candour, himself set the 
example of characterising as not yet ripe? How can 
the nation be expected to denounce a crime for which lips 
so impartial as Lord Rosebery’s own, had already absolved 
the criminals? What would one expect a great Minister 
to plead in extenuation of such a hurried and suddenly 
precipitated catastrophe? Perhaps that if there were no 
unwonted haste, Ireland would be in flames? But Ireland 








is not only not in flames, but Lord a a 
told us that the perfect apathy of Eagle eae himself 
patience of Ireland,—whose tenantry appear to hes 
more interested in purchasing their own farms much 
denouncing the delay in Home-rule,—provide the sa” 
best opportunity for doing calmly and deliberate] e By 
might be dangerous to do in frenzied haste. § is ‘ it 
very Minister who has both described the crisis as at the 
ture, and congratulated us on the considerateness of ¢” 
mood in which we find ourselves, now goes to the the 
with a peremptory demand that we shall do with »* le 
tionary promptitude that of which he had not hesitated, Us 
to justify the procrastination, and then to glorify the 
liberate and even dilatory execution. Nearly a year e : 
was finding excuses for hesitation ; only a week or to two e 
he was congratulating us on the judicial temper in which th 
people of the United Kingdom found themselves; ang ; 
now he asks the people to make a rush against the aoe 
and retarding Second Chamber, of which he had himsef 
explained the natural reluctance to move before the “ pre, 
dominant partner” had made up his mind. There wien 
even an excuse for haste of any kind. The People most 
interested in action are full of other matters. The Irish 
farmer is looking after his farm. The Irish trader jg 
looking after his merchandise. The English people are 
ostentatiously irresolute. Only the Gladstonian party ig 
in a fume and fret, and that for party reasons, and part 
reasons alone. And Lord Rosebery himself ig the ri 
man to find fault with a tardiness which he has explained, 
and a coolness of reflection on which he looks with satis. 
faction. 


The truth is, that Lord Rosebery, much as he dislikes 
the Assembly in which he is condemned to sit, hag much 
more sympathy with its present state of mind than it js 
at all convenient for him to acknowledge. He has often 
found much more to blame in the House of Lords thay 
he finds now. He wants to pour out curses, and in 
spite of himself he drops pleas of exculpation ani 
almost of justification for its present attitude. He him. 
self has not even decided in his own mind what kind of 
revolution he wants.. He shrinks from a Single Chamber 
as a fatal breach with the traditions of the West, He 
shrinks from a strong and representative Second Chamber 
as likely to set up still more dangerous jealousy in the 
Commons. He babbles of a Consultative Chamber, or a 
Chamber with more indirect than direct influence, as if 
he would gladly seem to secure guarantees for good counsel 
which he does not really secure ; and yet, with all this 
hesitation in his own mind, he implores the constituencies 
to come to a decision of which he can give us no “ antici. 
pation sketch estimate” even, much less any clear notion, 
He tells us, with redundant emphasis, how difficult it is 
to make up his mind as to the particular form of revolu. 
tion that he wants, and yet he asks us all to be in the 
greatest possible hurry to sign in blank a cheque which he 
only hopes to fill up after mature consideration and long 
delay. Surely there never was weakness such as this. 
He goads us all on to resolve something vague, and 
justifies it by telling us all his own doubts and reasons 
for not being more explicit. The House of Lords repre. 
sents his own state of mind far better than the House of 
Commons, in spite of his quarrel with the former and his 
nominal agreement with the latter. His speeches on the 
last Home-rule Bill were not more inexplicit as to what he 
himself wished for, than are his speeches about the trans- 
formation he desires in the House of Lords, and the 
kind of change he advocates. He rails at the House o 
Lords for not doing something—he does not know what. 
But the moment you ask him what he advises, he is silent, 
for the very good reason that he is divided against himself. 
Mr. Strachey has told us of the “ Seven Lord Roseberys.” 
To our minds, he is not so much seven different met 
as a perfectly indeterminate figure who has never crystal- 
lised into a definite conviction at all. He can criticise 
sharply whatever his own party dislikes, but can never make 
up his own mind what policy to counsel that party to adopt. 
He is as full of indecisions as Mr. Gladstone was full of 
decisions, and is always trying to throw up straws to 
show him which way the wind blows. Naturally enough, 
in a democracy so little educated, the wind blows 
all sorts of little eddies, and poor Lord Rosebery turns, 
like a child’s windmill, now to one point of the compass, 


democracy, Lord Rosebery at least is not the man. 
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MR. SCHNADHORST. 


*.ot to all these praises of the late Chairman 
ae Ocoiites ar the Liberal Federation. 
Schnadhorst may have deserved them all, 
nally. ’ Mr. ° 

Perso any case it is no business of ours to stand between 
and aa any praises which his employers may choose to 
him ou apon his head; but we object on public grounds 
Cae xaitation of his office. He is talked about as if 
a poe made the Liberal party, and Lord Rosebery actually 
, ks of him as if he deserved in some way to rank with 
oe Gladstone; yet Mr. — was ——e but = 
+a nt of the Liberal electioneering-machine. In 
eee hraseology, which we had better adopt if 
= are going in for se — he _ the Pea ” 
‘beral Caucus, and nothing else. e really was 
0 ve described as being, the “ — of ng wre 
i ler whose influence was felt in every election, 
ps eines drew up and enforced party programmes, 
the arbiter who reconciled jarring interests in elections, 
the adviser who einer pr oy on what to 
d what to avoid, then we declare him a man 
ae on the Liberal or the Unionist side, had 
no pusiness to be. It is bad enough that “ organisation ” 
of any kind should be necessary at elections; that can- 
didates should be — by my ng me ae ; 
mmes should come from anybody exce e 
at is but that power like this should be Tet to 
an irresponsible individual, chosen no one knows by whom, 
whose very face was unknown to the people, who worked 
in secret, and whose decisions were dictated by his own 
view of what would go down best, seems to us a monstrous 
invasion of popular prerogative. Democracy is at any 
time a doubtful system of government, the general will 
being no guarantee either for wisdom or for justice, but 
Democracy led by the nose by a concealed officer not 
elected by itself, or ee to itself, or bound bi 
submit to cross-examination, or liable to be hooted if he 
wrong, is a tyrannical oppression. Mr. Schnadhorst 
may have had all the virtues sc“ to a and a a 
more—we certainly never heard a word against him 
except that he ets pinlonatedssivk that is no guarantee 
for his successors. The next man after him, or the next 
to him again, might be a blunderer or a jobber, might 
misrepresent the popular will, or seek nothing but fortune 
for himself; and still the power of his place would be 
undiminished, and the rulers responsible to the country 
might be compelled to attend to his behests. He would be 
the great wirepuller, and the Premier of the day would be 
obliged to take information from him, to sign his letters to 
the party—they call them programmes, the Leeds pro- 
gramme, the Newcastle programme, the London programme 
—and on all but the gravest issues to act in obedience to 
his orders.. His would be the choice among competing 
candidates, his the verdict which dismissed too independent 
a neophyte, histthe guidance which kept local Committees 
in their places, and compelled them, willing or unwilling, 
to —— car. He would be the man in the long-run who 
controlled the electioneering funds, who conciliated mil- 
lionaires until they opened their purse-strings, and 
who “aided,” or refused to aid, impecunious orators 
4? to be “invaluable” or “dangerous” to the meh 

18 monstrous that such a man should exist, an 
be invested with power. so irresponsible, under a. system 
which professes all the while to be that of pure demo- 
cracy. In what does it differ from the system under 
which the King’s barber, by professing to know what 
the populace think, and by remaining always con- 
cealed behind his napkin and basin, is enabled to guide 
the Royal authority, to promote and to dismiss the servants 
of the State, to suggest policy, and dictate proclamations, 
to be, in fact, a master in the realm, yet not be liable even 
to be mobbed—as Mr. Gladstone was—in a street riot. 
Lord Rosebery is wonderfully gracious in bis words about 
Mr. Schnadhorst ; but suppose Mr. Schnadhorst had been 
Irreconcilably opposed to his Premiership, which of the 
two would have won? Mr. Schnadhorst was, we believe, 
as honest, as the day, being content with the “secret 
sway ” which Lord Beaconsfield, in “ Coningsby,” treated 
a8 so delightful a form of power; but suppose him 


self-seeking as an American “ boss,” what was to prevent 


im from seeking and receiving a rain of cheques ? It is not 
a man in fifty who will consent to be the secret ruler of 
4 State and remaia poor, and that one will probably be 





consumed by a thirst either for power, or for ideas, which 
will make him as dangerous to the community as any 
other despot or any other faddist. 

It is not only because the controller of the machine may 
be corrupt, or may be bad, that we object to his existence. 
He deprives the people of the greatest service which their 
elected and responsible leaders can do for them. It is 
they, not the chairman of the party Caucus, who 
ought to perceive what they desire, and grant or refuse 
as is wisest; they who ought to plan out policies; 
they, if anybody, who ought to draw up programmes. 
Responsibility and power should be bound up together, 
and the people be entitled in the consideration and embodi- 
ment of their wishes to the benefit of all the political 
genius their rulers may possess. As it is, those rulers see 
no necessity for thinking for themselves, or are afraid to 
do it lest they lose votes, and accept, often with disgust, 
plans far inferior to those which, if left to the resources of 
their own minds, they would have devised. "Who believes 
that Mr. Gladstone drew up the Newcastle programme, or 
who doubts that if he had done so he would have made it 
three times as popular and as beneficial as it was? The 
grand wirepuller cannot know what the statesman 
knows, or feel as the statesman feels the true drift of 
affairs. He receives, and must receive, his information 
from the shallowest class in the country, the local wire- 
pullers; and his decision is an embodiment, not of a 
national opinion or even of party opinion, but of the view 
held by the noisiest section of local nobodies, tempered 
perhaps by that of a few rich men, without whose sub- 
scriptions the machine would have no oil. The pos- 
sibility of blunder under such a system is infinite. 
We greatly doubt if Mr. Schnadhorst had an idea in 
1886 that “the predominant partner” would recoil 
from the idea of Irish Home-rule, and feel certain 
that at this moment Mr. Schnadhorst’s successor, who- 
ever he is, entirely misinterprets the feeling of silent 
Liberals as to the necessity of abolishing or crippling the 
House of Lords. Yet the Cabinet will probably act upon 
information received from the officers of the Federation, 
to receive, it may be, the sort of lesson which the Demo- 
cratic party has just received in the United States. To the 
unconcealed chagrin of Mr. Cleveland, that party took its 
cues from wirepullers, “bosses,” reputable and dis- 
reputable replicas of Mr. Schnadhorst, and now it lies 
sprawling and stunned, unable even to imagine why 
it was hit so hard. It could not have been worse 
defeated if it had adhered to its leader and compelled 
both Houses to pass the reform which he desired; and 
it would at least have remained dignified and consistent. 
It accepted the wretched compromise at which a wire- 
puller always arrives, and is now believed not only to be 
false to the great idea of a low tariff, but to be too disor- 
ganised and too timid to be trusted with the government 
of the country. We do not believe that a man in Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s: position ever understands, or can under- 
stand, the true sentiment of a country, and hold that the 
habit of consulting wirepullers is, of all conceivable 
methods of getting at opinion, that which is most 
certain to cause party politics to wobble. The masses 
are always silent, and the wirepullers have no guide in 
their own genius—as the chief or chiefs may have—to 
teach them what the silent think. 

But is there to be no organisation of electors? Just 
as little as possible. The democracy is only wise when it 
follows its leader and its instincts; and our contention is 
that any wirepuller who is accepted as a guide on either 
side, neutralises the leaders and distorts the expression of 
the instincts. We would infinitely rather trust a response 
such as the people made to Mr.. Gladstone upon the 
Turkish atrocities, than trust any wirepuller about them, 
if he were twice as acute and honest as Mr. Schnadhorst. 
We would have no Committees at all if we could 
help it, but let the people listen to all who speak, form 
their own judgments, and vote in silence for the leaders 
and the policy they approve. We should then at least 
know what we were doing, and how far the masses and 
their leaders were in agreement on any great issue, to the 
immense increase, when they agreed, of euergy and unity 
in the governing Committee of the nation. That may be 
a counsel of perfection, because in each locality order is 
required, and effort must not be wasted; but at least we 
would have no National Federation on either side to 
dictate to the chiefs, and coax or theaten ballots out of 
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the people. The two front Benches are the true National 
Federation Committees, and the Whips their proper 
Secretaries; and all these persons are directly responsible 
both to the party and the Houses. Their power, when 
they are let alone, is recognised and undisguised, and 
when they form an opinion they can act on it, instead of 
being compelled to convey it to chiefs who, when they 
accept it, do it often with the sort of disgust which Mr. 
Gladstone must have felt when he was compelled to say 
smooth words about projects for a legal eight-hours 
day, or for extinguishing drunkenness in Great Britain by 
proposing local option. What is the use, indeed, of 
selecting chiefs with such care and pains, and yielding to 
them for the sake of what their ability can give us, when 
all the while they are nothing but the mouthpieces of 
wirepullers who come, the country does not know why, 
and depart, it does not know whither. Mr. Evans, we are 
told, succeeds Mr. Schnadhorst, and we have no doubt 
Mr. Evans is fully qualified for the post ; but what does 
the country know of Mr. Evans that it should take a 
policy from him, or that he should guide Lord Rosebery ? 





MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR. 


i the two great speeches which he has delivered this 
week at Newcastle and Sunderland—speeches of 
which the first is perhaps the wittiest, and the second the 
most solid he has ever delivered—Mr. Balfour has revealed 
much, both of his mind and of the political purpose to 
which that mind is devoted. He appears in them as a 
thinker, so clear that he can often compress a volume of 
argument into a single sentence, as when he declares that 
Socialism is a fallacious system of thought, because it con- 
cerns itself only with distribution, and forgets that men 
must first of all produce something to distribute ; when he 
denies that the majority is always “the People” because 
the majority changes while the People endures ; when he 
affirms that the Liberals are not trying to deprive the 
Peers of their privileges, but to relieve them of their 
duties ; and when he declares that the Unionist policy is 
unfairly described as negative, because the preservation 
of a threatened building is the most positive of acts. If 
the destroyer is a positive politician, he says, the dyna- 
miter isa constructive statesman. Noman whose thought 
is hazy ever produces arguments like those; and men who 
think like that, are always subject to the temptation of 
the fine scorn which sometimes lends bite to Mr. 
Balfour’s sentences, and would, but for the wonderful 
impartiality which induces him to describe Irish Home- 
rulers as men “full of patriotism, but a patriotism 
which is not ours,” occasionally degenerate into Lord 
Salisbury’s acrid satire. For fairness we hardly know 
in public life a man like Mr. Balfour, and it is the 
more remarkable because he can feel contempt—he 
pretty obviously does feel it for Lord Rosebery’s want of 
suggesting power—and because he is, especially as revealed 
in these two speeches, a man of strong convictions. He 
accepts democracy fully as the only system which fulfils 
the requirements of our time; but he believes with his 
whole soul that it is no more infallible than monarchy, or 
oligarchy, or aristocracy ; that, like them, it can blunder, 
and like them it can be abused. The latter in his mind 
is the more pressing danger, and the form of abuse 
he fears most is confusion between the will of demo- 
cracy and that of the largest class within it. The 
labourers with him are not ‘the people,” as they are with 
John Burns, any more than the bourgeoisie. He desires 
the verdict of the people as much as any agitator, 
but it must be that of the whole community, and it is to 
insure this that he opposes the wild notion of a sovereign 
House of Commons. ‘There must be a check on that 
House, strong enough on occasion to demand a vote of the 
community, and as the check exists in the House of Lords, 
why not preserve it? The House may have blundered 
occasionally, but so has every other body in the world ; 
or it may need reforms, as most things among us need 
reforms; but as it is there, and performs an absolutely 
needed function in the commonwealth, to destroy it is 
the work only of “ amateur revolutionaries.” Mr. Balfour, 
in fact, is conservative not out of opposition to democracy, 
but outof fearlest democracy, if unchecked, should not prove 
the successful experiment he desires it to become. There 
is a note of moderation and sanity in that which distin- 
guishes Mr. Balfour widely from old Tory defenders of 


privilege. He does not care for Peers’ priv; : 
does not believe they have any, except Fars. eet 
prestige, which cannot be taken away by lepiolation ® 
he is anxious to preserve their duty, which pe but 
a restraint on the predominant House, com elli . 
abstain from acting with caprice, or from p Whece It to 
institutions by a majority of one; that one — old 
representing often the vote of Irishmen who ‘ae 
honestly that the preservation of our institution . 
their object. It is cold, clear sense which underlie rs 
easy vivacity of Mr. Balfour’s speeches, senga whi ® the 
often unanswerable, and which, as it filters down he 
ve pone we a influence them, as it re 
influenced Irishmen during his reign in Ir 
the most eloquent semana nd aes than 
For Mr. Balfour’s clear sense is not the clear ge 
an old Whig, a product of the reason only, but is ss wi 
by some of that sympathy without which our mode . 
world finds reason more or less distasteful. It is difieuh 
to read what he has repeatedly said, in these 5 ~ 
among others, about Irishmen and even Irish Mont, ” 
without perceiving that, while he opposes, he has a likine 
for them; that he enters into the better side of thet 
spirit in a way which average Englishmen fing a 
difficult; and that he would not hate them even if du 
compelled him to put them down. That is the pe 
attitude of mind for a British Secretary for Ireland a 
insulted as the Secretary always is, overwhelmed at 
once with scorn and with petitions, fawned upon and 
traduced beyond all measure, it is of all attitudes the ong 
which average men find it hardest to maintain, When 
speaking of Establishments, again, Mr. Balfour jg no 
Whig, but grows sympathetic to unreason, firing up in 
their defence in a style which shows that his heart is in 
the matter, that he simply cannot bear to see fund 
devoted to religion diverted to other and inferior ends, 
England, Wales, or Scotland, it is all the same; he 
draws no such distinctions as even we should draw, but 
regards all efforts in either country to touch ecclesiastical 
revenues, as plunder of institutions set up with a greater 
purpose than any which is in the least likely to supersede 
them. Mr. Balfour is supposed to be a heretic, though 
as we showed some time since, he is certainly 0 
agnostic ; but we should like very much to read a speech 
of his solely devoted to the disendowment of religion, and 
should be much surprised if for once he did not abandon 
altogether his usual tone, and surpass John Burns himself 
in the trenchancy of his invective. On this subject he is 
not merely a thinker, but feels that in stripping Churches 
and so secularising the State, men are descending toa 
lower plane. The root of his opinion on the subject is 
not to be sought in his speeches, in which, of course, he 
only announces his decision, though, as we have said, he 
announces it with a certain heat, but in a splendid passage 
of his pamphlet of 1888 on “ The Religion of Humanity:” 
“ But though this be so, yet the sense of misery unrelieved, 
of wrongs unredressed, of griefs beyond remedy, of failure 
without hope, of physical pain so acute that it seems the 
one overmastering reality in a world of shadows, of mental 
depression so deadly that it welcomes physical pain itself 
as a relief,—these, and all the crookednesses and injustices 
of a crooked and unjust world, may well overload our 
spirits and shatter the springs of our energies, if to this 
world only we must restrict our gaze. For thus restricted 
the problem is hopeless. Let us dream what dreams ve 
please about the future; let us paint it in hues of ourow 
choosing; let us fashion for ourselves a world in which 
war has been abolished, disease mitigated, poverty rooted 
out; in which justice and charity determine every relation 
in life, and we shall still leave untouched a residue of 
irremediable ills,—separation, decay, weariness, death. 
This distant and doubtful millennium has its dark 
shadows: and then how distant and doubtful it is! The 
most intrepid prophet dare hardly say with assurance 
whether the gorgeous mountain-shapes to which we ate 
drifting be cloud or solid earth. And while the future 
happiness is doubtful, the present misery is certall. 
Nothing that humanity can enjoy in the future will make 
up for what it has suffered in the past: for those who 


among 


compensation.” Dream as you will, he contends, in effect, 
religion is the highest subject, and in cutting off funds 





for teaching it you are injuring mankind. He perceives 











will enjoy are not the same as those who have suffered; | 
one set of persons is injured, another set will receive © 
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- ‘,¢3. and, as he says in this speech at Sunder- 
their en ‘tthe work of Conservatives to mitigate 
lands "He repudiates resistance to heey and while he 

em. «nitate his opponents by producing a premature 
wil See Severthalens he iat himself that “ if 
ae intrusted to us by the people of this country, it 
at be used within lines of moderation, of justice, of 
* d policy, and of sound principles, for extending to all 
- oof the community, and chiefly to the largest classes 
o he community, the benefit of that legislation which 
’ als with the admitted evils, facilitates private effort, 

. motes good private enterprise, and certainly deserves 
ome than any other legislation the title ‘ constructive’ in 
ae true sense of the word.” That, then, is the Unionist 
olicy a8 defined by Mr. Balfour—resistance to change 
a intended to aggrandise the House of Commons, 
ye by releasing it from checks to impose upon it the 
curse of unfettered self-will, resistance to the secu- 
jarisation of funds devoted to religion—that is, to the 
highest subject of man’s thought—and “sober” but 
earnest legislation for the benefit of “ the community, and 
chiefly of its largest classes.” That is the programme 
offered to the people by one of the clearest thinkers of our 
time, in lieu of a policy which, at the best, is one for the 
eternal sharpening of tools never to be used; and at the 
worst is a crushing of all the machinery of the factory in 
order to increase at once the loneliness and the speed of 
the fly-wheel. We do not ourselves doubt which policy a 
practical people will prefer; but we heartily wish Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Rosebery could be heard together in 
every Village in the United Kingdom, With the unedu- 
cated, the printed word is so feeble as compared with the 


magic of the tongue. 





MR. McCARTHY’S APPEAL. 


0 take any of the sections of the Irish Nationalist 
“party” seriously just now would be waste of time. 

The gentlemen who compose the motley groups which claim 
to represent Irish opinion, seem to have forced their way 
on to the political stage for the express purpose of brighten- 
ing the rather tedious drama that is generally enacted 
thereon with a frolicsome touch of light comedy,—which 
is sometimes apt to degenerate into the knockabout busi- 
ness so dear to the music-hal] gallery. The fact that their 
antics are quite unintentional, and that their humour is 
of that unconscious order which is possible only to those 
who are unprovided with a sense of the ridiculous, merely 
makes the fun more fast, and the farce more wildly divert- 
ing. Asa natural consequence, the harder they try to be 
serious, and to maintain a dignified attitude as respon- 
sible politicians before the gaze of nations, the more ludi- 
crous is the result. Now Monday last was a very solemn 
occasion, for a meeting of the Irish party was held 








for the discussion of certain important questions of 
policy. The conclave lasted some six hours, and 
though only a Bowdlerised version of the proceedings 
Was presented to the Press for publication, it is very 
evident that there was a “jewel of a ruction,” and that 
Ballyhooly or Killaloe would have been a more fitting 
scene than Dublin for this agreeable interchange of 
amenities. Mr. Justin McCarthy seems to have been 
chiefly responsible for the ‘“divarsion.” This worthy 
gentleman has our sincerest sympathy. Though endowed 
With considerable literary gifts, which are much more 
likely to keep his memory alive for a few years than his 
Political achievements, he has been driven by some mis- 
taken notion of duty into the vulgar turmoil of Irish 
faction-squabbles, and instead of sitting quietly in his 
armchair, and writing history in that pleasantly chatty, 
if rather superficial, style of his, he must needs insist on 
cutting a figure in its pages. 

On this occasion, he felt called upon to administer 
. Well-meant rebuke, which would have been almost 
weighty if it had been less obviously futile, anent the 
; public discussions of internal differences ” by his col- 
a, The much-vexed question of those unfortunate 
Pn se from Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth was 
an pe on which this edifying homily was based. As to 
f a ques, we had the same old story,—it was nobody's 
rig t; the circular soliciting subscriptions had been sent 
a A distinguished politicians by the “ blunder of a 
a _ Apparently, clerks in Ireland are so fired by 
enthusiasm that when they are told to address envelopes 


to certain names, out of sheer love of industrious occupa- 
tion they address a few more for luck, and send them off 
to any one that their fancy may suggest. But this is by 
the way. Mr. McCarthy does not seem to feel hurt or 
sorry about the cheques. On the contrary, he welcomed 
Mr. Gladstone’s missive as a “ gracious and useful [cer- 
tainly most useful] proof that his interest in the great 
cause continues unabated;” while as to Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s donation, it was enough that it “came from one 
who had given repeated proofs of his devotion and fidelity 
to the Irish cause.” Whether these proofs, so repeatedly 
given, had also required endorsement by the payee, Mr. 
McCarthy did not tell us. But this also is by the way. 
The point on which this audacious reformer insisted with 
all the vehemence that he could muster, was the harm 
wrought by the public discussion of such matters as 
these. “When colleagues believe that they have fault to 
find with one another””—such was the honeyed description 
of the state of mind which leads to the torrents of Bil- 
lingsgate with which the Irish Press has been recently 
inundated—it should be made a matter of “friendly 
remonstrance,” or if more active measures are required, 
“ within the closed doors of a meeting of the committee of 
the party,” such fault should be found. Such a suggestion 
is galling to the most cherished convictions of the true 
patriot. All zest is gone at once from politics, and their 
pursuit sinks to the everyday level of an ordinary trade, if 
a man cannot abuse his own colleague whenever, wherever, 
and in whatever terms he pleases. And as for mealy-- 
mouthed moderation, which would screen such ebullitions 
behind the closed doors of a committee-room, where would 
be the joy of battle, if there were no gallery to play to, no 
“ great united nation” watching the dexterity of the cham- 
pions, and applauding their most dazzling ripostes? This is 
a shameful attempt on the part of Mr. McCarthy to impose 
Saxon notions of decency and self-control on free and 
enlightened patriots who are not accustomed to such 
servile trammels. And, unfortunately for the cause of 
healthy and ungovernable discussion, he had a very strong 
case. His appeal was businesslike and direct. Wasting 
no time on irrelevant rhodomontade concerning the 
behaviour to be expected from gentlemen, he came 

straight to the point,—finance. It is a most deplorable 
thing, but true it is that the supporters of the Irish party 

all over the world do not like these exhibitions,—more 

shame to them! And when disputes arise, the subscrip- 

tions fall. The Federation leaders in America had been 

working diligently, and had organised certain branches, 

which were sending subscriptions at the rate of $1,000 a 

week, One of these gentle altercations ensued, and next 

week the output fell to $10, and the week after that to 

nil. “In other words,” as this mild Mentor expressed it, 

“public disputes between members of the Irish party 

mean the bankruptcy of the movement ”—and consequent 

lightheadedness and “ blunders” on the part of the clerks 

who address the circulars. 


Thus driven into a corner, and forced to choose between 
the material charms of the dollar, and the less tangible 
joys of public interchanges of abuse, the assembled re- 
presentatives of the Irish national spirit were compelled 
by stern necessity to adopt a resolution approving of the 
chairman’s address, and authorising him to give it to the 
Press. A most beguiling amendment was proposed, to 
the effect that no statement be published unless “ every 
other member be entitled to make an explanation in his own 
vindication.” Cruel fate ordained that this delightful 
suggestion should be withdrawn, and a priceless string of 
literary jewels was thus destroyed—if we may be par- 
doned for a “ bull” under the circumstances—before it had 
been composed. But those who take pleasure in the 
amusement provided by our interesting neighbours may 
take comfort, and feel no fear lest a source of innocent 
enjoyment will be henceforth dammed. It is Mr. McCarthy 
who is to be pitied. Like a well-meaning pedagogue, he 
has talked his unruly followers into an outward show of 
decency pro hac vice, by threatening them with the cutting 
off of their pocket-money. But he is engaged in a struggle 
with the stream of ethnological tendency, and the issue of 
the contest does not admit of a moment’s doubt. These 
wrangles between the sections which divide the Irish party 
and the units which divide the sections, are only out- 
ward signs of the egoism and amour-propre which are 
ineradicable attributes of the Celtic temperament, and 








Mr. McCarthy might as well ask the leopard to change his 
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spots as expect his colleagues to work together without 
jealousy and petty rivalry, and consequent ebullitions of 
spite. It is this characteristic which has always prevented 
Celtic races from carrying out any purpose which required 
self-suppression, and renders them to this day so incapable 
of successful self-government. It is always the same 
story,—incessant personal rivalries, and the intrigues of 
private ambition and conceit bar the way to disciplined 
cohesion; that forgetfulness of one’s own claims which 
is indispensable for combined action is foreign to the 
Celtic nature. History has proved this over and over 
again. The Highland clans squabbling among themselves 
as to which had the right to a certain position in the 
battle array at Culloden, is one instance. Many others 
might be given from the story of the French wars, 
showing how Generals refused to go to the support of 
brother officers whom they chose to regard with jealousy, 
so that the success of no campaign could be counted on, 
unless the King was himself in the field to insure 
obedience to the chief commander. And the normal 
position of political affairs in Paris is another case in 
point. As long as Celts are Celts, they will prefer petty 
heart-burnings to the commen good, and lose the prize that 
they covet through bickerings and jealousy. And our Irish 
friends are very Celtic indeed, and in their case these 
little foibles come out with exaggerated emphasis, owing 
to the fact that they have to play to an uneducated but 
sympathetic gallery, and so all considerations of good 
taste and good feeling may be safely set aside; so that 
the pause in the entertaining exhibitions with which we 
have been lately gratified is sure to be short-lived, and to 
result in an outburst of even more startling drollery. But 
we must protest, in the interest of all parties, against this 
invidious system by which reporters are excluded, and an 
expurgated version of the history of such meetings as 
these is given to the Press. Not only is the British 
public thus deprived of a good deal of racy amusement, 
but a tactical error is committed from the point of view of 
the Nationalist party. For only by giving the fullest 
possible publicity to their own vagaries can Irish politi- 
cians drive home the strongest argument in favour of 
Home-rule,—namely, the fact that an Irish Parliament, if 
such a thing were possible, would be so exquisitely funny. 








SUNNY SATIRE. 
HE sunny satire of which we notice this week in another 
column so delicate a specimen in Mr. Charles Graves’s 
“ Hawarden Horace,” seems to have its most natural home 
in Ireland. Goldsmith, indeed, has been its greatest master. 
His “ Retaliation” is the happiest example of sunny satire 
in our language, and it is at least as rich in its sunshine as 
it is in satire. Many of the subjects of Goldsmith’s epitaphs 
are now remembered only in his sly but kindly lines, and their 
tenderness is quite as great as their pungency. Who remembers 
the name of “the good Dean” who mingled “reason with 
pleasure and wisdom with mirth”? ‘We will venture to say 
extremely few, though the line itself will never be forgotten 
because it describes so accurately Goldsmith’s own genius :— 
“To make out the dinner full certain I am 
That Ridge is anchovy and Reynolds is lamb, 
That Hickey’s a capon, and by the same rule 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 
Who’d not be a glutton and stick to the last ? ” 
And no doubt everybody will stick to the last as long as the 
tender playfulness which praises twice as gladly as it wounds, 
is appreciated at its true value in English literature. Burke 
himself has gained, instead of lost, in fame, by that most 
happy epitaph in which it was declared that he,— 


“ Though born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 


Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining ; 
Who, equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient , 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, Sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.” 


The great fascination of this sunny kind of satire is that it 
makes you love the man while you laugh at him, and laugh 
at him while you love him. Satire that transfixes, like Pope’s 








for instance, is remembered only for the brilllahas ae liance 
operation itself. You see the victim only, not th of 
Who, for example, remembers Addison the man, wh 
remembers those scorching lines in which Adaison he 
held up to ridicule by Pope. The murderongs Wag 
blows is so much more brilliant than the Portrait, that 
remember it for its pungency, not in the leagt for We 
resemblance, Like the crowd of supposed flatterers ‘ 
hung on Addison’s speech, we “ wonder with a foolish Who 
praise” at Pope’s astonishing skill, without thinking 
moment of the genial and kindly humourist whom Py 
thrusting through and through with his keen Stiletto, B 
in Goldsmith’s epitaphs we see the exquisite rel. 
which paint a fascinating likeness of the sitter even y a 
they illustrate the extraordinary power of the artist, Whe 
Pope electrifies those who read him, with his own a 
sleight of hand, Goldsmith fills them with delight af 
speaking likeness which his insight and sympathy elicit ax 
you gaze and smile. 


Mr. Charles Graves seems to us to have a goog 
of the same power. While you enjoy the banter 

; < nits » You 
enjoy still more the vision of the redundant power of the 
man at whom the genial banter is directed, Take, for 
instance, the lines in which Mr. Graves goes ag Dear 
a modern equivalent as our time admits, to Horace’ ode 
to Plancus, in the ode “Ad Morleium,” and depicts the 
infinite elasticity, the inexhaustible energy and resouree With 
which Mr. Gladstone took all his reverses, and even the mis. 
fortune of having been born an Englishman, in spite of that 
deep-seated knight-errantry of heart which would hay 
rendered Irish, or Scotch, or even Welsh origin dearer to him 
than his origin in one of the most resolutely Conservatiye of 
great English cities. The sense that Mr. Gladstone ig , 
disinterested political knight-errant runs all through the 
“Hawarden Horace.” He is eager, simple at heart, full of 
redundant energy, and careless of renown, except so far a 
renown is a large ingredient in the success of his daring 
political enterprises. He has the Stoic’s own indifference 
to wealth and pleasure, but a very human delight in the 
domestic affections. He is indeed all that Horace was always 
praising men for being, though Horace was not quite able to 
live up to it himself. Of course it is the purpose as wel 
as the necessity of Mr. Graves’s paraphrase to poke a good 
deal of harmless fun at Mr. Gladstone’s over-zeal and his under. 
reflectiveness. But the magnanimity and ardour of his nature 
are never lost sight of. He comes out quite as much the greatest 
figure of our modern politics as Burke was of Goldsmith's 
political horizon. Perhaps in the otherwise very happy par- 
phrase of the “Carmen Amebxum” Mr. Graves inevitably 
does Mr. Gladstone some injustice, for we do not in the least 
believe that the great Home-ruler has ever felt the least 
political inclination to desert Ireland for England since he 
first fell under the spell of Ireland’s strange fascinations. But 
Mr. Graves had little choice in dealing with such an odeas 
“Donec gratus eram tibi,” if he were to paraphrase it at 
all, except to represent Mr. Gladstone as yearning after 
the lost devotion of the English Liberal party; unless, 
indeed, he had boldly inverted the whole point of Horace’s 
lyric by putting the advance towards reconciliation into 
Lydia’s mouth instead of Horace’s, and making Horace 
reject it in vehement and even passionate terms. That 
would have been much more expressive of Mr. Gladstone’ 
attitude of mind, but as a paraphrase of Horace it would hare 
been at least as revolutionary in a literary sense as ever Mr. 
Gladstone has been in a political sense. Mr. Gladstone has 
never had any relentings such as those which Horace felt 
towards his first love. He was really off with the old 
love,—if England ever was his love at all,—before he 
was on with the new. His impatience of that slo 
tenacity and that cautious distaste for sensational pr 


for a 


posals which the English people show, has steadily: growa — 


with his life as a statesman from the beginning to the end 
He has never given any sign of a single pang of retrospec 
tive remorse, But if Mr. Graves has been tempted by the 
very different temperament of Horace to do some injustice 
to the fidelity of Mr. Gladstone’s adhesion to his new con 
victions, he takes care in general to give us the ar 
Mr. Gladstone’s temperament, the unabating zeal of his 
enthusiasm for bis new cause in its full force and purity. +2 
the admirable ode to Mr. Cecil Rhodes (“ Cxcilius Africanus, 
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as Mr. Graves happily calls him), this tenacity of Mr. 
Gladstone's purpose, this singleness of his desires, is expressed 
with the most sunny of smiles :— 
« Wealth as it waxes, only brings vexation, 
Linked with a never-ceasing thirst for pelf : 
Happy is he, who, shunning speculation, 
Remains a simple commoner, like myself. 
The life of self-denial far surpasses 
The ‘cushioned ease’ of dukes and millionaires, 
And I have found wore virtue in the masses 
Than in the cleanest class who purchase Pears’. 
Leader of these I harbour no ambition 
To own a gold-reef, or control De Beers; 
My small estate in Wales, my Irish mission, 
Suffice to solace my declining years. 
Such is the bliss for which alone I hunger ; 
So dowered, I would not, were the option free, 
Exchange with you though forty summers younger, 
And lord of Africa from sea to sea.” 
That represents truthfully and vividly the real simplicity of 
Mr, Gladstone’s ambition as well as its perfect disinterested- 
ness, though the Horatian flavour of the ode necessarily dis- 
ises that contentious eagerness which Horace could no 
more have felt, than Mr. Gladstone could have suppressed it. 
Here and there, indeed, the geniality of Mr. Graves’s para- 
phrases 80 entirely floods his version as to leave all trace of 
satire behind. Inthe charming little ode, “Ad Dorotheam,” 
which he gives as his paraphrase of Horace’s “Ad Phyllidem,” 
he has given us a poem as delicate and fresh as it is true in its 
lovely picture of the Hawarden interior :— 
“] know where there is honey in a jar 
Meet for a certain little friend of mine; 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 
That only wait small hands to intertwine 
A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 
The thought that thou art coming makes all glad; 
The house is bright with blossoms high and low, 
And many 2% little lass and little lad 
Expectantly are running to and fro: 
The fire within our hearts is all aglow. 
We want thee, child, to share in our delight 
On this high day, the holiest and best, 
Because ’twas then, ere youth had taken flight, 
Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 
Made me of men most honoured and most blest. 
That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 
He was thy sweetheart, has, I grieve to tell, 
Been seen to pick the garden’s choicest rose 
And toddle with it to another belle, 
Who does not treat him altogether well. 
But mind not that, or let it teach thee this— 
To waste no love on any youthful rover 
(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, Miss). 
No, if thou wouldst true constancy discover, 
Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 
So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 
And with thy baby laughter make us gay. 
Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of sorrow flee.” 
That is not, of course, satire at all. It isone of the happiest of 
appreciations, but it marks the temper of the writer, and gives 
the true key to the interpretation of the very genial mockery 
with which the booklet begins in its singularly happy para- 
phrase of “ Macenas atavis edite regibus,” addressed to the 
great Plantagenet who rules at the Treasury, and in which it 
abounds throughout, rising, perhaps, to its very best in the ode 
to Lord Rosebery. We cannot express how greatly we prefer 
this mixture of satire and sympathy to the fierce satire of the 
older school, which was really one branch of what De Quincey 
termed - Murder asa fine art.” The former is pleasantry 
not disguising a friend’s weakness; the latter, vengeance 
parading its own blindness to every alleviating quality. Mr. 
pre seems to us to have 2 good deal of that lively faculty 
ner! sunny satire which was given in such abounding measure 
to Goldsmith, and which seems to us infinitely more engaging, 
as well ag infinitely more true to life, than the ferocious 
Sarcasm of the vindictive poets. 





PROFESSIONAL FORTUNES. 

f har clever young man with a little capital, who at twenty- 

four, when his training is just done, sets to win himself a 
great fortune as his ideal object, should avoid the service of 
the State and all the professions alike. In the former he 
will not accumulate, even if he is exceptionally fortunate, 
and attains to governorships, or high commands, more than 
£50,000, and not that unless he is a most careful manager 








and invests all savings in consols or other gilt-edged 
securities until he retires from active life. In the latter 
he may, if he is singularly prosperous, is in fact one of the 
holf-dozen men who are quoted as the lucky ones of their 
generation, make £250,000, but that is a maximum, and 
that is not in our day “a fortune.” It will not produce 
in really safe securities £8,000 a year, and fortunes nowadays, 
even if we exclude American millionaires and the proprietors 
of cities, begin at £15,000 a year. “I shall be well off by and 
by,” said once a well-known Member of Parliament, “for 
my father and grandfather are still alive, and I have already 
£20,000 a year,” and he did not exaggerate the general 
Opinion of his class. The professional man is successful 
if he can, without miserliness, save £2,500 a year, and the 
number who can save £10,000 a year may be counted on the 
fingers. To accumulate such a fortune as we have suggested 
out of that income, implies that the man who earns it continues 
at his highest level, both as to powers and as to business, for 
twenty years, which, as the highest level is seldom reached 
until the man is fifty, is an event of rare occurrence. The 
children are drawing heavily before that; and the desire for 
gain is replaced by the desire for social status, which of all 
purchasable things is perhaps the most expensive. The Daily 
Telegraph published on Tuesday all the wealthy doctors’ wills 
for the last four years, and among them all, only three had ac- 
cumulated more than £200,000 by the practice of their profes- 
sion. Indeed, we question if more than one had done it—viz., 
Sir Andrew Clark—who had nothing originally, and whose 
wealth, but for the crash in Australian Banks, would have 
exceeded a quarter of a million. Sir William Gull died 
richer, but a third of his “ pile” was made for him by a de- 
voted friend, familiar with finance, and the blind doctor, Dr. 
T. R. Armitage, if we are not mistaken, inherited more than 
he ever made. Not one other of the sixty-five left £150,000, 
and the average bequeathed by them all was only £50,000. 
There are no doubt reasons for believing that doctors labour 
under special difficulties, they alone, among professionals, 
expending a portion of their time on patients who cannot pay ; 
while half of them, the surgeons, are compelled to retire 
ten years earlier than their rivals in the Law, and twenty 
years earlier than their rivals in the Church. No great 
operator, or great oculist, trusts himself fully, after sixty- 
five. Nevertheless, there is no reason to believe that other 
professionals succeed in making more. The barristers 
have the best chance, because after their pile is made, they 
commence another career as salaried Judges; but the wealth 
subsequently accumulated is obtained rather from good 
investments than from the practice of a profession. Two 
or three of them, if careful men, and popular either with 
Governments, with railway companies, or with patentees, 
may save £15,000 a year for a few years; but the immense 
majority, even of the very successful, hardly beat the 
most successful doctors. The old legal fortunes were 
derived mainly from “fees” secured by statute —that 
is, in fact, from taxes on litigation—and with their dis- 
appearance, disappeared the possibility of a fortune like 
Lord Eldon’s. He is said to have rejected £25,000 a year as 
“compensation” for his fees as Chancellor or Attorney- 
General. We suppose it might happen even now that a new 
and widespread plan of improvement, say ship-canals or 
electric motors, demanded Parliamentary powers to facilitate 
it, and that the Committees “took to” some one pleader for 
such undertakings ; and that he might make for three or four 
years Mr. Austin’s reputed income, £40,000 a year; but he 
would probably exhaust his constitution, and would even 
then receive only £150,000 in all. One or two solicitors, by 
finding brains for the greatest companies, may make as 
much as the greatest barristers; but the solicitor who can 
save £10,000 a year out of his strictly professional work 
—that is, without counting his opportunities of unusually 
profitable investment—is scarcely to be discovered. Clerical 
wealth capable of being saved is a thing entirely of the 
past, Premiers, in fact, being now occasionally reduced 
to hunt for wealthy clergymen who can sustain the ex- 
pense of Bishoprics, and the only profession, properly so 
called, to which great chances now occasionally fall, is that 
of engineer, and the engineers’ incomes have been sadly 
diminished, both by competition and by the completion of the 
greatest undertakings. We suppose that if, when China is 
opened up to railways, one engineer gets known as the only 
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safe adviser, he will make £20,000 a year; but there will be 
only one to whom that opportunity of fortane-making will 
fall, and the climate will probably kill him in ten years. 


The able youngster who makes fortune an ideal should 
found a shop, and die, like Mr. Marshall, the draper, worth 
£700,000—it would have been far more than that if Mr. 
Marshall could have kept his health—or enter a mercantile 
firm with Eastern connections, and resolve to go eastward 
himself, or go to some new land like South Africa or 
Australia, and devote himself to the finance of mining, like 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and one or two other diamond speculators, 
or start a daily newspaper ; or if he is a Jew or a Scotchman, 
make himself invaluable in insurance, in banking, or in 
finance. Then if he is unusually successful, and never 
squanders on the big scale—diamonds and carriages for 
the wife do not matter—and knows the secret of getting 
8 per cent. in good investments, he may make a really great 
fortune, which, he may rely on it, no profession will ever in 
future yield to him, let him rise however completely to the 
top. The days of professional coups are passed, while there 
is nothing, except art, in which failure is so bitter and com- 
plete as a professional career. A clerk or a shopman can at 
all events live, but the briefless barrister, the engineer without 
jobs, the doctor without patients, and the solicitor without 
clients, cannot. 

The reason of the modern difference in favour of business 
as an instrument of moneymaking, is not far to seek. It is 
the enormous growth in the scale of everything in which 
business can be done. The enterprise of a merchant, of a 
contractor, of a mine-dealer, even of a shopkeeper, may now 
cover the whole world, and may be carried on, moreover, 
mainly upon credit. It may be doubted whether, except in 
those transactions which are called “ financial,” and which 
really mean the taking of heavy bribes for pecuniary sup- 
port, any one transaction ever yields quite as much as 
the same transaction would have yielded sixty years ago; 
whether, for example, any cargo ever produces ton for ton an 
equal margin of profit; or whether any customer in a shop 
pays quite so heavy a percentage on the goods he buys. It is 
the magnitude and multiplication of cargoes which yield 
fortunes; the thousands, instead of hundreds, of customers 
whom clever dealers may induce to spend money. The new 
system of rapid turnover is, of course, precisely the same 
thing,—the dealer selling four times what he did, and using 
only the same capital. This advantage of scale is almost 
entirely wanting to the professional man, for the obvious 
reason that he is hampered by limitations of time. There are 
only six hundred minutes in a hard-worked day, and the 
seeker after income, be he as able as he may, or as decided, or 
as rapid, must give some of those minutes to each client or 
patient or contractor with a difficulty to meet. If he does not, 
he loses custom, and with custom income rapidly slips away. 
There are, no doubt, favourite lawyers, doctors, and even 
engineers whose advice is sought at great expense when 
equally good advice is procurable much cheaper; but still, the 
favourites must give their advice, and lose their days in doing 
it, or they will speedily be deserted. Nothing can alter this 
first law, while the exaggeration of professional fees is kept 
down, in the case of solicitors, by positive statute, in that of 
doctors by an etiquette difficult to define or to explain—there 
seems to be no reason why a great physician should not 
charge according to skill—and in that of barristers and 
engineers by 2 competition which, though never acknow- 
ledged, is none the less real and effective. We cannot see 
what is to alter this condition of affairs, and do not believe 
that, however civilisation may develop itself, professional skill 
will ever again be the quickest road to large accumulations. 


Is that change good or bad for the community? Probably 
it is neither. It is well that the ablest men should enter into 
the professional grooves, but they will enter them even if the 
rewards are comparatively less than they once were. The 
desire for a good income and something to bequeath is, 
with many men of force, perhaps with a majority, a sort 
of raging thirst; but the desire for a vast fortune is not 
very usual, and develops itself when the career is settled. 
The first Astor confessed, it is said, that he should like to die 
the richest man in the world; but he did not contract that 
desire before he had started his fur-trade, or probably before 
he had made his first ten millions of dollars. That men will 
not work so well for inadequate pay, is, we think, true— 








——— 
though we must remember that repute is part of pay—} 
adequacy is settled in the main by the individual mind, at 
the majority still seek, and probably will always and 
ease in old age and safety for those whom they | 
behind. The prospect of saving £100,000, which jg se : 
still to the few who succeed greatly in the profess 
will attract as many competitors as the Prospect of 
million, and will, we do not doubt, extract from a 
the very best efforts of which Nature has made hn 
capable. Those dream who think that capacity will eye is 
unpaid; but the attraction of pay does not, after a otal 
amount, keep step with its bulk. “All I get ont of my for. 
tune,” said one leviathan millionaire, “is eight hours’ work g 
day in keeping off the rogues;” and that sombre experience 
is, we suspect, not uncommon among millionaires, }t hag 
been part of the writer’s business to watch them, and ly 
declares, with full conviction, that of the men who seek for. 
tunes, those who are content with £100,000—that is, £3,000 a 
year solid—are decidedly the happier. 





DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


[T is characteristic of the human mind to mistake its oy, 
local conventions for laws of the universe. A mot 
familiar instance of this delusion is the superstition relating 
to clothes, the belief which Plato quotes as typical of by. 
barians, that nudity is necessarily indecent. However, though 
a convention remains logically no more than a convention, in 
practice it passes into an instinct, and even a lady in knicker. 
bockers may inspire certain of her sex with a perfectly 
genuine, automatic, and instinctive dismay. Even the mor 
abstract notions similarly confound themselves with the 
fibre of our being; and arbitrary divisions of time produ, 
in the long-run, not merely a belief in corresponding 
divisions of existence, but possibly through the medium 
of that belief erect a barrier and a distinction betwee 
age and age. All this up-to-date talk of fin-de-sidcle ideas, 
all this chatter of decadence, is really responsible for many 
of the extreme types, rather than produced by them. People 
seem to conceive of a century as if it werea thing; asif wein 
its old age must also be tainted with senility, children of a 
effete parentage, who cannot be expected to possess the fresh. 
ness, the spring, and the vivacity of our great grandfathers 
and their sweethearts. Yet one goes back fifty years or so, and 
rubs one’s eyes; for here is De Musset, “the child of the 
age,” lamenting in precisely the same fashion about a nervous, 
over-strung race, joyless and cynical, which finds its outward 
symbol in the frigid severity of a universal black-coat. Some 
thing there was to be said for De Musset’s view ; that gener 
tion of Frenchmen at least, “ concue entre deux batailles,” as 
he puts it, had a right to experience the reaction after a great 
effort. But for the Englishmen of the present day to take up 
a parrot-cry like this, is massively ridiculous. Look at the 
young men and young women produced by this fag-end of 4 
debilitated period; if there is a fault to find, it is that they 
look too comfortable, too healthy, too untroubled morally and 
physically. If we are exhausted, it would be interesting 
know what has exhausted us. Mr. Rudyard Kipling is, almost 
beyond dispute, the characteristic voice of this decade; and 
whatever else Mr. Kipling may be, he is not effete. 

This particular illusion belongs to us; none but the nine 
teenth century has recognised itself, so to say, in a corporate 
capacity ; it is a common catch-word; to quote the newest 
journalism, a journalistic cliché. The papers are chiefly 
responsible for this cry of an altered world. Always intently 
on the alert for anything that can be noted as a change, they 
catch up every innovation, deep calls to deep, the Morn 
reverberates to the Evening, and every faddist has merely 
produce himself (or herself) to be registered as a wave it the 


advancing tide. And always this metaphor of the centary: | 


mixed up with reasoning, haunts them like 4 visible 


presence. How will it be in another six years? Will they | 


chop round and hail the infant age, expectant of a general 
regeneration? One sees the similes from here: the century 
is out of swaddling-clothes; has given up his bottle; 
has cut his teeth. Perhaps the twentieth century when it 
comes, may dispense with the cry; yet it is hardly possible, 
the old metaphor has too fine a chance with the year in whic 
the Christian era emerges from its teens. The T went 

century! it isa kind of coming of age: shall we be proud to 
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oelong to it, if we get there? Anyhow, it will be interesting 
to see how the new period will take itself; cheerfully, let us 
hope, with a dash of American contempt for the earlier un- 
enlightened world. Yet whatever may be the general feeling, it 
ig safe to predict a fresh crop of affectations, some newer 
Wertherisms, appealing to the calendar to justify their exist- 
ence. 
Still, there is no denying the fact that every one to some 
experiences this servitude to an idea. It is difficult to 
think of people in the seventeenth century as not somehow 
different in kind from those who flourished in the eighteenth. 
History is an old almanac, in no disparaging sense; for 
human society has, like the world of nature, its recurring 
periods of growth, decay, and suspension, its winters, its 
summers, and its prolific springs; and these history registers. 
We, looking back upon the record, are apt, for our con- 
yenience, to force the two calendars to coincide. A few 
dates are always forthcoming, for pegs to attach the 
structures. In literature for example, Chaucer died in 1400, 
Spenser just before 1600, Dryden in 1700, Cowper in 1800; was 
that not kind of them? A moment’s thought shows howone may 
build upon these facts a secular theory of English poetry. The 
Ionic revolt broke out in 500 B.C. The long walls to Pirwus were 
razed within a year or two of 400 B.C. So the fifth century 
before Christ is coeval and connected with the greatness of 
Athens. There were Puritans in England before 1600, but 
toallintents and purposes Puritanism began with the century. 
And soforth. Our arbitrary calendar is fixed and immoveable ; 
therefore we cut and pare the great natural periods of history, 
annos mundi, to fit in with our joiner’s work. 


Yet the moral influence of time-divisions is considerable ; 
and a good many ideas and prejudices that still linger may 
possibly receive their death-blow from so fanciful a cause as 
the advent of a fresh century. Many class-superstitions that 
were taken without question in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century will find people saying to them in 2000 A.D., 
non hujus seculi, these are anachronisms. Though the mil- 
Jennium craze shows no sign of reviving, the fresh numeral 
will set the world to its prayers. New Year and its harvest 
of good resolutions is a proverb or a byword; and no man, 
probably, turns a decade in his life without reflection. Among 
peasants, indeed, age is often a matter of conjecture; but it 
is precisely the vice of the peasant mind to sink into a routine 
of actions which is truly part of the order of nature, vary- 
ing only with the seasons. Natural divisions of time carry 
with them a sort of natural sanction. The day is the 
most imperative of all, the irreducible unit of labour. 
But the year, which is arbitrary in its point of departure, 
has a majesty which the month has lost for us. Even 
if we reckoned, as they did at Athens, by lunar months 
(heaven defend us from such a calendar as theirs !), the month 
would, for dwellers in town, no longer obviously connect itself 
with the course of nature. Gaslight has superseded the moon, 
the work of our world does not reckon on her assistance; she 
is merely a picturesque accessory, to be commended when she 
chooses to appear, but easily dispensed with. But neither 
month nor year has, like the week, a religious sanction ; the 
week is our best-marked time-division. To say, “I will 
do it next week,” seems to make the purpose more remote 
than a fixed number of days. The idle man knows these 
divisions better than any one, and the comfort of a turning- 
point to look forward to. “ Not this week ; next month I shall 
be freer; next year we will retrench.” Time-divisions are 
apt in this way to provide excuses for the unready, and help 
in paving our way to Tartarus; yet one cannot approve the 
people who buttress up their virtue with the almanac, and 
are wretched unless they get through their weekly quota of 
reading, their daily instalment of needlework. Trollope, 
with his so many hundred words per diem, is the extreme 

‘type of these in literature, and one doubts whether the best 
work in any kind is so subservient to times and seasons; 
yet to every worker these milestones are a help and an 
encouragement. A man may set himself a task so big 
that no small period can bring him much nearer com- 
pletion ; but he can parcel out his labour and foretaste the 
Joy of achievement in looking back upon a good week’s 
work. For the less happy, whose task has no end to it, 
who have an endless prospect of monotonous labour that 
produces no concrete result, such breaks are the very salt of 
existence, not merely by the rest they give, but by the pro- 





spect of rest, which gives the future some feature in the 
mind’s eye. And there will probably always linger in the 
dim background of hope some prospect of change, when we 
look forward to a fresh lap in our course, and some renewal 
of energy when we enter upon it. The world gets no rest, 
the universe has no Sunday; we do not even, in the majestic 
Roman way, mark the ages with ludi seeculares; yet if at the 
close of one of the great weeks of time which we call centuries, 
we sink under a fanciful lassitude, we may fairly hope to start 
upon the next with a certain imaginative recovery. 





ANIMALS OF THE ALPS. 


N the Field of November 3rd, Mr. W. Baillie-Grohman 
gives an interesting account of the bouquetins, or Alpine 
ibexes, probably the rarest of all European animals, except 
the beaver and the lynx,—the latter, strange to say, being 
still found from time to time in one or two of the largest 
forests of the Alps. Except for the tradition of chamois 
hunting, the English who crowd every year to Switzerland 
seem curiously indifferent to the wild life of the mountains. 
Mr. Ward Fowler, who in his “ Year with the Birds” gives a 
charming account of the migration of the birds which he 
watched ascending the Spliigen pass, declares that he has never 
met a single Englishman in his mountain walks who had a 
special interest in the birds of the Alps, and that though 
the guide-books have something to say of the geology and 
botany of the mountains, they give little or no attention to 
their fauna. In this relation the preservation of the ibexes, 
and their reappearance on the Swiss side of the Alps, is 
perhaps the most interesting recent event in the nataral 
history of the mountains. If it were not that the pas- 
sion for ibex-hunting, common to every peasant of the 
Valais and of Piedmont, was also shared by the late Victor 
Emmanuel, it is probable that the animals would by this 
time have disappeared from their last refuge in the 
Piedmontese Alps. None were seen in the Valais after 1809; 
but as early as 1869, F. de Tschudi, in his admirable work, 
the “‘Monde des Alpes,” noted that they were crossing the 
summit of the Piedmont range, and once more visiting 
Monte Rosa, where they had not been seen since 1775. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman accounts for the reappearance of the ibexes 
in Switzerland as follows. In 1821] the naturalist Zummstein 
persuaded the Piedmontese Government to pass a law pro- 
tecting a small colony of ibexes which still survived in the 
heart of the Graian chain. These were probably the very 
last of their race, for those in the Zillerthal mountains, which 
until the middle of the last century were protected by the 
Archbishops of Salzburg, had all disappeared. The Pied- 
mont herd was protected by Zummstein’s law, until Victor 
Emmanuel determined to preserve the ibexes in a more 
thorough manner :— 

‘His first step was to acquire in 1858 from the communes of 
Cogne, Val Savranche, Champorcher, and Bomboset their exclu- 
sive shooting rights, to which, in 1863, he added those of Cour- 
majeur, which extended along the Italian (or southern) slopes of 
the Mont Blanc chain. Roughly speaking, the ground so acquired 
covered an area of about one thousand square miles, and was 
guarded by fifty or sixty carefully selected keepers. It is said 
that there were not fifty of these animals left in this territory 
when the King took it over. When he died in 1878 the head of 
game was computed to be from five hundred to one thousand 
animals, and for the previous ten years he had annually killed 
forty or fifty males, the shooting of females being an offence in 
the eyes of this good sportsman which he never forgave or forgot.” 


As the present King of Italy does not inherit his father’s 
enthusiasm for ibex-shooting the herd continues to increase, 
and the male ibexes, no longer victims to Victor Emmanuel’s 
rifle, are leading their families in increased numbers into 
further and distant mountains, where they have not been seen 
for generations. Should the Swiss, who now protect all wild- 
birds by strictly enforced legislation, decide to extend to the 
ibexes the protection which they enjoy in Piedmont, the 
climbers in the Alps would enjoy the sight of a creature which 
is not only beautiful in itself, but surpasses even the chamois 
in its astonishing powers of mountain-climbing. It gallops 
up, over, and down the cracks and precipices of ice or rock, 
like a greyhound on the flats of Altcar; and the ancient 
legend, that it jumped down precipices, and alighted on its 
curved-horns, to break the fall, is a very natural invention to 
account for feats which were seen, but seemed inexplicable by 
any credible use of legs and feet. When the bouquetins 
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became so rare that they were preserved in Swiss chiteaux as 
the bison is kept in Zoological Gardens, their jumping feats 
were seen and observed more closely. One kept at Aigle used to 
live on the roof of the chiteau, choosing for its post the slope of 
the tiles which covered the highest tower. Another was seen 
to jump on to the top of a door standing ajar, and to balance 
itself on the edge with all four feet close together. A baby ibex, 
tamed by a peasant who caught it on the Monte Rosa, would 
spring on to his head ; and in the drives held on the King’s pre- 
serves in Piedmont, it was noticed that, in descending a par- 
ticularly steep couloir at full speed, they showed far more 
precision of movement than even the chamois. “The former 
[chamois] descended by taking flying leaps from side to side, 
like a bird fluttering down; the ibex, on the other hand, 
seemed to select the most slender temporary landing-places 
far below, and to reach them by gigantic leaps straight 
down, landing and retaining its balance with an agility 
truly wonderful to behold.” 


The badger, the white hare, and the mountain-fox are all 
common in the high Alps. But far more formidable creatures 
are not yet extinct in the mountains, though their presence 
is little suspected by English tourists. Bears are not confined 
solely to the dens in which they have been kept, in accordance 
with the ancient bequest for their maintenance, in the Swiss 
capital for four hundred years. The Tessin is their favourite 
haunt; but M. Tschudi, when visiting the Lower Engadine, 
and the forests in the valleys near Minster and Ofen, found 
traces of bears every day, and saw at least one a week. 
Nor is there the least probability that in this wooded, moun- 
tainous, and thinly inhabited region, the bear will become 
extinct. The captive bears at Berne, one of which attacked 
and killed an attaché of the Swedish Embassy, who was 
foolish enough to descend into the pit at night, were recently 
worsted in a fight with a large bull-terrier, whose master had 
taught it to jump into, and ont of, a basket let down bya 
cord, with a view to this encounter. The dog was lowered 
into the pit and at once attacked a bear, and more than 
held his own in the battle, until it was ordered to jump into 
the basket, in which it was hauled up to the top of the pit. 
Wolves, the deadly foes of a pastoral people like the moun- 
tain Swiss, are believed to remain in the mountain forests of 
Bergell, Puschlav, Miinsterthal, and the north of Tessin 
throughout the year. But in winter they travel along the 
mountain ranges, passing from the Engadine along the Bernese 
Alps to the plains of the Vaud, or down the Upper Rhine 
along the chain of the Jura. In hard winters stray wolves ap- 
pear even in the less mountainous cantons. In the Alps near 
Lucerne in the middle of June, a wolf destroyed nearly one 
hundred sheep in a week before it was killed. It is said that 
young wolves bred in the Ardennes, travel across to the Alps 
and establish themselves there. Fortunately, the necessity for 
bringing all cattle down from the mountains, and under 
cover, in the Alpine winter, makes the visits of the wolves 
during the great frosts of little harm. When they were more 
common, the danger to a pastoral people of their becoming 
permanently established in a district, was such that a 
cantonal hunt could always be organised to kill or expel 
them; and in the Vaudois Jura permanent societies were 
organised for the sole purpose of hunting such wolves as 
appeared from time to time in the mountain. In the dreadful 
winter of 1881, the tracks of wolves were seen in places 
where no tradition of their appearance survived; but the 
severe weather which sent the hungry packs prowling far to 
the south, and froze rivers which they had never been known 
to cross, made their pursuit impossible. It is said that they have 
not appeared in such numbers in the Swiss Canton since the 
year 1799, when the wolvesassembled to feed onthe bodies of the 
French, Austrians, and Russians who were left unburied after 
the desperate battles in the passes and forests of the mountains. 
The Savoyard boys, with their tame marmottes, are scarcely 
ever seen in London now. Like the pifferari, they have been 
replaced by the organ-man and his monkey, so that the only 
truly Alpine animal, which by a curious accident was commonly 
seen in this country, has been forgotten by Englishman. 
These amusing little fellows are the “ prairie-dogs” of the 
high Alps, though they resemble a beaver in appearance even 
more closely than they do the prairie-dog. They live far 
above the limit of trees and bushes, in the “stony ground” 
where only weeds, flowers, and tufts of grass grow in summer, 
and snow lies deep for the greater part of the year. Swiss 








naturalists are unanimous in asserting them to be the most 
interesting creatures of the high Alps. They are common in 
all mountains of the Grisons, of Glaris and Ori, and are also. 
found in the Bernese Oberland, Tessin, and Valais, The. 
time to see the marmottes is in the early morning at sunrise 
when they come out for breakfast. Unlike the rabbitg in 
a warren, who let their young ones play outside the holeg. 
as they please, the older marmottes always reconnoitre the. 
ground first. Then the half-grown and infants are brought 
out, and the party breakfast on the flowers and weeds 
in the crevices, and then adjourn to sun themselves on 
some warm, flat rock. This rock has been the basking. 
place of marmottes for generations, and is often polisheg, 
quite smooth by their feet. There they remain for 

guarded by a single sentinel, who sits up on end like the. 
prairie-dog vedette, and whistles at the approach of danger 
in the shape of fox, eagle, Limmergeier, or man. The ery of 
alarm is passed on from colony to colony—up, down, and 
around the mountain-side—and if a fox or eagle is in motion, 
there is as much whistling and signalling as in a Londoy 
railway terminus in a fog. This life of extreme vigilance. 
would perhaps make too great demands on the energy of the 
round and comfortable little rodents if it lasted more than 
the few months of summer. But in August the colony unite 
to dig a deep gallery, into which they carry quantities of hay 
and dry plants for bedding, and in October the whole com 
munity—twelve or fifteen in number—curl up like dormice, 
and spend a sociable winter in the family bed. Then comes 
the marmotte-hunter, and if he can, finds the hole, and-dige 
them out. As they are larger than a rabbit, and very fat, 
they are welcome game to the peasants, as well as to the 
eagles, foxes, and Limmergeiers which haunt the mountain 
in summer. The ptarmigan and mountain-hare are as in- 
digenous to the high Alps as the chamois and the prairie- 
dog; and if the Swiss Government will extend the protection. 
now granted to small birds to all the natural inhabitants of 
the mountains above the level of the forests, where the rights 
of private property are less easily interfered with, the moun- 
tains would gain both in picturesqueness and in living interest. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DR. JOHNSON AND NONSENSE. 

[To tee Epitorn or THE “Srxcrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to vindicate Dr. Johnson’s memory 
from the serious charge you bring against him, in the 
Spectator of November 10th, of not being able to appreciate: 
nonsense? I do not care how he defined “ Nonsense” in his 
dictionary, though “ unmeaning or ungrammatical language” 
is not the only definition in my copy; “ trifles,—things of no 
importance” is therein given as a second definition.. But 
however that may be, few men could be more appreciative 
than he of the thing itself. 

Do you not remember, Sir, his own confession of how he 
was fairly overcome by Foote’s nonsense? “ Having no good 
opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased; and 
it is very difficult to please a man against his will. I went on 
eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him; 
but the dog was so very comical that I was obliged to lay 
down my knife and fork, throw myself back upon my chair, 
and fairly laugh it out.” 

Goldsmith, as you truly say, was one of the best nonsense- 
writers in the last century; but Goldsmith knew very well 
that he had an appreciative judge of nonsense in the great 
Doctor. How else would he have ventured his little jokes 
upon him? As, for instance, when they were supping together 
on kidneys, and Johnson bad been complaining that it would 
be difficult to calculate how many of the “ pretty little things” 
it would take to satisfy a man’s appetite, Goldsmith asked 
him if he could guess how many it would take to reach to the 
moon P— No, Sir,” growled the Doctor, “nor could you.” 
—“ Why, yes, Sir; one, if it were big enough.” 

Or what about that night-scene outside the Temple Gate,. 
which poor dear bewildered Boswell calls “ the most ludicrous 
exhibition of the awful, melancholy, venerable Johnson,” when 
he “ sent forth peal after peal of laughter so loud, that in the 
silence of the night his voice seemed to resound from Temple 
Bar to Fleet Ditch.” Johnson had, I believe, been talking 
the most delightful nonsense about Benet Langton’s will, and 
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stoni turn it into ballad-verse; and very delightful 
EE I have no doubt his would have been. But, of 
po a Scotchman could not understand this sort of 
<seasahtry in the very least; and we only have a much- 
f ddled account of it from Boswell, with the remark appended 
pier “this playful manner was certainly not such as might 
dive een expected from the author of the ‘ Rambler.’ ” 


Bat if I mistake not, J ohnson did on one occasion go a step 
further than threaten to produce nonsense-verses ; did actually 
produce some. I can only recall the fragment :— 

“JT put my hat upon my head 
And went into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 

Whose hat was in his hand.” 
Perhaps that was all that ever came into existence of this 
mock-ballad. Iam not suggesting that Johnson could ever 
have rivalled Lear in this delightful line of literature; but 
that he would have appreciated Lear’s excellence, I am sure, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wray W. Honv. 


Trowell Rectory, Nottingham, November 12th. 


[Johnson could undoubtedly appreciate comedy, and surely 
it was comedy in which Foote was so great, not pure nonsense. 
Nobody could have defined nonsense as Dr. Johnson did, who 
loved it. The second meaning given is even wider of the 
mark than the first.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





NONSENSE. 
(To tae Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—You have given a charming definition of Nonsense in 
the Spectator of November 10th, as “the buoyancy of a 
dancing heart;” but do you not limit its movement rather 
too dogmatically when you allow it to be no more than a 
“ripple of feelings”? Must it always be Andante, and may 
it never modulate into a minor key? I quite agree with 
you that Swift’s humour was “too fierce and cruel,”—one 
remembers that a French writer took aw grand sérieux 
his dreadful nonsense about the advantages of a whole- 
sale butchery of Irish babies; and certainly good non- 
sense ought never to run the risk of being mistaken for 
had sense. Yet in reading your article, the fool’s ques- 
tio to King Lear occurred to my mind,—‘ Dost thou 
know the difference, my boy, between a bitter fool and a 
sweet one?” The tragedy of King Lear almost depends 
upon its nonsense, where at least three kinds—the witty 
nonsense of the fool, the simulated mad stuff of Edgar, 
and the painful output of the “untuned and jarring senses 
of this child-changed father”—are interwoven with thril- 
ling effect. Does not this bold and organised intrusion 
of nonsense into a great drama go far to prove that “ non- 
sense is a bringing-out of new and deeper harmonies of 
life in and through its contradictions”? May we not say that 
nonsense is something like a Gothic cathedral, its structure 
allowing thought to expatiate in a certain dimness and illusive 
depth and distance? Cannot nonsense come with all a Don 
Quixote’s chivalrous promptness to the relief of the mood which 
cries “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ?” Does it not allow a 
humorous settlement of many a paradox, unless you choose to 
be brutally frank and call all paradox nonsense! Undoubtedly 
Shakespeare makes his nonsense cut capers at sense, and play 
a merry game of blind-man’s-buff. But, to take your own 
example, may not even Mr. Lear be masquerading in his 
“Duck and Kangaroo” poem,—just a wink instead of a long 
treatise on economic laws? For “duck” read “labour,” for 
a kangaroo ” read “capital”! What a charming exposition, 
veiled in delightful nonsense, of those deeper discords that 
Hever can get their proper resolutions. Says Labour to 
Capital, “I could sit quite still and say nothing but quack 
the whole of the long day through.” Says Capital to Labour, 
‘Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, and would probably 
give me the roomatiz.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bradninet, Devon, November 13th. E. Caren Cure. 


(Our correspondent makes a capital joke in turning the 
Mionsense story of the “Duck and the Kangaroo” into an 
allegory of the relations of Labour and Capital. But it ceases 
to be nonsense in the best sense, directly it becomes an allegory. 
Eb. Spectator.] 





THE WORD “PARSON.” 

(To tHE Eprror or THE “ Spzcrator.’”’] 
Sir,—In a volume published a few years ago, being a list of 
the “Somerset Incumbents” for a period of nearly six 
hundred years, it is found that the word “ persona” occurs, in 
brackets, opposite the name of a good many of the earlier 
incumbents. In the case of vicars, the word “ vicarius” 
occurs similarly, so that the title would seem originally to 
have been confined to rectors, the vicar being not a complete 
“persona,” apparently. Etymologically, is not “ persona,” 
primarily a mark, then the personage or individual denoted ? 
The name was then given, naturally, to the clergyman as 
representing the parish, which was only an abstraction.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Timsbury Rectory, Bath, Nov. 12th. L, T. RENDELL. 





MR. JOHNSTONE’S “WINTER AND SUMMER 

EXCURSIONS IN CANADA.” 

(To tHE Epiron oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of October 13th, you refer to Mr. C. 
L. Johnstone’s book, “ Winter and Summer Excursions in 
Canada,” as laying a “part of the British public” under a 
debt of gratitude. Your judgment as to the merits of a book 
ought to be final, and the book may be as valuable as you say; 
but if its value depends in any large measure upon the 
accuracy of its statements, and if the items of information 
you select for approving notice represent fairly the general 
trustworthiness of the book, then, speaking from a somewhat 
wide observation, and after over thirty years’ experience of 
Canada, I have to say that the debt of gratitude referred to 
need not stagger the British public, or any section of it. The 
items of information which you consider of such value to 
those anxiously inquiring as to the future of their sons are 
entirely misleading, and in some cases entirely false. 

To begin with, the Indian population of Canada is less 
than 125,000, and of Half-breeds there are not 10,000 more, 
so that the total Indian and Half-breed population of the 
Dominion is under 135,000, and not, as your authority puts it, 
3,000,000. How he came to make his mistake I cannot hope 
to say; one feels that a mistake so very great must not be 
his at all, but must be laid on the shoulders of a proof-reader 
or some other convenient impersonality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winnipeg. CHARLES W. GoRDON. 

[We have been compelled to shorten this letter, but have 
given the principal correction that affects the short notice 
which we gave of Mr. Johnstone’s book.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





_A TAME PYTHON. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—Before the python at the Zoo has finished digesting his 
companion, may I quote a surprising tale from Mr. Cooper 
Chadwick’s book, ‘“ Three Years with Lobengula,” a book of no 
literary pretensions, which relates plainly and sensibly a deal 
of interesting matter about African life. Mr. Chadwick 
says :— 

“Once while passing through a Dutch farm, I went up to the 
house to buy some eggs ; standing in front of the door was a large 
barrel, and while passing, I carelessly tilted it up to see what was 
inside, but promptly let it down again, as there was a big python 
underneath. The Dutchman told me he had shot at the snake 
some months previously, and a few grains entering the head, the 
reptile appeared to become stupified and unable to move quickly. 

He then dragged it home and extracted the fangs, and it 

gradually became tame. The python, which measured 16 ft., was 

allowed to crawl about the place at night, never attempting to get 

away or do any damage; in fact, they found it useful for killing 

rats and vermin. By day it was kept under the barrel. The 

children fed the snake, and played with it. I saw one of the little 

Dutch boys drag it out, and pour two bottles of milk down its 

throat, and then give it sixeggs, which itswallowed. When they 

teased the python, it made a hissing noise and reared up on its 

tail; they were not a bit frightened, and would catch hold of it 

by the head, and drag it along the ground over their shoulders.” 


What a capital institution a pet python might be in large 


families? I partly suspect the Datchman.—I am, Sir, Kc., 
8. L. Gwynn. 





COMMANDER ROBINSON’S “BRITISH FLEET.” 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In the favourable notice which you were good enough 

to publish in the Spectator of November 10th on “The British 

Fleet,” you noted that the work was published by Seeley and 

Co. Permit us to point out that this is an error, and the book 

is published by yours, &c., GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 
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POETRY. 


THE OLD VIOLIN. 








[ANTON. STRADIVARIUS CRFMONENSIS, 
FACIEBAT ANNO 1704.] 





Ir boasts a peerless colour, dried 
By suns of Southern lands, 
As fair as when, a thing of pride, 
It left the master’s hands; 
For jealous time forgets and fears 
That velvet sheen to tarnish, 
That mystery guarded through the years 
Of Stradivarius varnish. 


Music that once across it swept 
To-day about it clings, 

Tbe threnodies of souls that wept 
Their grief above the strings : 

And hours of passionate appeal 
So gift it with sensation 

That such as lift it now may feel 
A thrill of sad vibration. 


And still it wakes the note of strife, 
Of gladness or distress, 

Playing on hidden chords of Life 
That words may not express: 

Some strange desire, some vague delight, 
That sets the soul a-wondering, 

As when men hear throughout the night 
The restless ocean thundering. 


Surely our wondrous modern wit 
Hath something yet to learn, 
Though progress leap to welcome it 
At each triumphant turn, 
Something, while that frail pinewood toy 
Lies there upon the table, 
And dims our brilliance to alloy 
With yonder dusty label. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 








BOOKS. 


——_>—_—_ 
MR. GLADSTONE’S HORACE.* 


WHEN it was announced, just a year ago, that Mr. Gladstone 
was engaged on a translation of Horace, we confess to have 
harboured a more than momentary distrust as to the accuracy 
of the intelligence. It seemed, on the face of it, highly im- 
probable that one who had called Homer “the friend of his 
youth, of his middle age, and of his old age,” one who had 
declared that he had learned in the school of Dante “a great 
part of that mental provision which had served him to make 
the journey of human life,” should seriously contemplate 
paying so momentous a tribute to the first and perhaps the 
greatest of writers of vers de société. Between the genius of 
Mr. Gladstone and that of Horace, there is all, and more 
than all, the difference “between wine cups and Median 
scimitars;” and only a literary clairvoyant could have fore- 
seen in the publication some thirty-five years ago, in fugitive 
form, of Mr. Gladstone’s rendering of “ Quis multa gracilis,” the 
earnest of the volume now before us. It may be that, as the 
greatest Parliamentarian of his time, Mr. Gladstone was 
gradually attracted towards an author who, more than any other 
classical author, has contributed to the literary amenities of 
political debate; but it would be futile to speculate on the 
motives which led Mr. Gladstone to undertake the task. 
After all, a man of such spacious intellect has room for many 
friendships in the world of letters; and further, like every- 
body else, might be especially attracted by those qualities in 
which he was himself deficient. Anyhow, surprise soon gave 
place to sympathy and admiration when it became known 
that the veteran statesman, driven by physical disabilities to 
quit the active arena of political life, had found relaxation 
and delight in a task which his wonderful memory happily 
enabled him to pursue with the eyes of the mind alone. How 
glad Cicero would have been of this splendid and touching 
example of the joys of a lettered old age! 





* The Odes of Horace. Translated into English by the Right Hon, W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P, London: John Murray, R : . ws 


ot eae 

In the short preface in which he formulates the canons of 
translation by which he has been guided, Mr. G Si 
all modesty and sincerity, speaks of his version as a “ serious, 
even if very imperfect endeavour.” Now, if ever there wag an 
occasion on which a critic might forego the irksome function 
of fault-finding, it is in dealing with such a work as this, in 
which the immense inherent difficulties of the task arg 
enhanced by the peculiar disparity which exists between My 
Gladstone’s normal diction—exuberant, discursive, and otioss 
—and the curiosa felicitas of Horace. It is as though Wagner 
had set himself to write a symphony in the manner of Mozart, 
All things considered, it is impossible to help wondering at 
the heroic manner in which Mr. Gladstone has conquered the 
natural tendencies of his literary genius, and attained to a 
compression of style which is often compatible with perfect 
lucidity of expression. Take, for example, this simple but 
dignified rendering of “Exegi monumentum ere perenning” 


“‘ Now have I reared a monument 

more durable than brass, 

And one that doth the royal scale 
of pyramids surpass, 

Nor shall defeated Aquilo 
destroy, nor soaking rain, 

Nor yet the countless tide of years, 
nor seasons in their train. 

Not all of me shall die: my praise 
shall grow, and never end, 

While pontiff and mute vestal shalk 
the Capitol ascend, 

And so a mighty share of me 
shall Libitina foil. 

Where bellows headstrong Aufidus, 
where, on his arid soil, 

King Daunus ruled a rural folk, 
of me it shall be told 

That, grown from small to great, I first 
of all men subtly wrought 

£olian strains to unison 
with our Italian thought. 

So take thine honours earned by deeds ; 
and graciously do thou 

Melpomené, with Delphic bays 
adorn thy poet’s brow.” 


The version of “ Donec gratus eram tibi” is good from end to 
end, and worthy to rank alongside the happiest renderings of 
that much-translated ode. Excellent, again—apart from the 
lack of nimbleness in the metre as compared with the original 
—is Mr. Gladstone’s translation of “Otium divos,” from which 
we may quote the following stanzas :— 

“ Rest, asks the Thracian, wild in fight ; 

Rest, asks the Mede, with quiver bright ; 


But rest, my Grosphus, is not sold 
For purple robe, or gems, or gold. 
Nor lictor in the consul’s train 

Can stay the spirit’s piteous pain, 
Nor wealth; nor drive the cares aloof 
That flit beneath the pannelled roof. 


A man, where shines on humble board 
The salt-box that his father stored, 

Lives well, though poor : no fears molest, 
Nor greed of gain, his nightly rest. 

Why strenuous, for our little time, 

To compass much? some other clime 
Than ours, why covet? Wander why 
From home? Ourselves we cannot fly. 


Grim Care the knightly train attends, 
Grim Care the beakéd ships ascends, 

Outstrips the stag, and the east wind, 
That chases clouds, leaves far behind. 


Eschew, with present joys content, 

The mind on forecast idly bent : 

Calm smiles the sourest chance can cheat; 

The sweetest is not wholly sweet.” 
Although there are not many pieces in this collection whick 
will bear the test of quotation in their entirety, a careful 
perusal of Mr. Gladstone’s versions will reveal no lack of 
isolated excellences even in his weakest versions. If we apply 
the test of the strongest lines, and see how he has turned the 
most famous or the most often quoted phrases, it will be found 
that he seldom wholly fails to reproduce the spirit of the 
original. “The palm that, given, | Lifts lords of earth to lords 
of heaven” is an excellent rendering of “ palmaque nobilis 
terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.” “Hours stolen from the 
day’s entire” for “partem de solido demere de die” has the 
right ring; but “Ivy, prize of culture’s brow,” is decidedly 
frigid. ‘“ Audax omnia perpeti Gens humana ruit per vetitum 
nefas”” Mr. Gladstone turns forcibly enough by “ For med) 





o’erbold to do and dare | Right down the heavenly barriers 
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tear”; and “ Pluto’s cribbing cell” is a very neat equivalent 
for “domus exilis Plutonia,” as “nimble Tunnels ” is for 
« mobilibus rivis.” In “ Cras ingens iterabimus zequor,” Mr, 
Gladstone misses the meaning of the verb in a to-morrow 
prave the vasty brine,” just as he misses the point of the re- 
petition in “ dulce ridentem ..... . dulce loquentem.” The 
last line and a half of the ode to Leuconoé has a pretty 
quaintness in Mr. Gladstone’s version :— 
“The niggard hour, 
in chatting, ebbs away; 
Trust nothing for to-morrow’s sun 
make harvest of to-day.” 
The lines “ felices ter et amplius,” &c., which bring the ode to 
Lydia, “ Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi,” to so unexpectedly charm. 
ing a conclusion, show Mr. Gladstone at his best:— 
“Thrice blest, aye more, are they, whose love, 
Ne’er sundered by the curse of strife, 
Through all events its worth can prove, 
And only part with parting life.” 
“Fairer than thy mother fair” for “O matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior,” is a good example of Mr. Gladstone’s adherence to 
his canon of condensation, though the line is wholly lacking 
in the impetus of the “celeres iambi” of the original. “ Fro- 
ward charm” is happy for “ grata protervitas,” the picturesque 
phrase “rura quae Liris quieta Mordet aqua, taciturnus 
amnis” is well matched in “where Liris glides | So noiseless 
down its drowsy sides,” and “in silly sapience ” cleverly hits 
off the oxymoron of “ insanientis sapientix.” There are some 
decidedly happy turns in the ode on the old Roman character, 
but the best couplet in the book is that with which Mr. Glad- 
stone renders the lines “si fractus illabatur orbis Impavidum 
ferient ruine ” :— 
“On him all fearless would be hurled 
The ruins of a crumbling world.” 
Many further instances might be multiplied to illustrate the 
force and compactness cf Mr. Gladstone’s translations, but 
the foregoing may suffice. Where Horace is serious, patriotic, 
or rhetorical, there we find Mr. Gladstone at his best. On 
the other hand, where his original indulges in desipience— 
opportune or otherwise—the English is lacking in gaiety 
and lightness of touch. It should please Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson to learn that his old chief is a most indifferent and 
unconvincing hierophant of Bacchus. Metrically speaking, 
the wheels of Mr. Gladstone’s chariot drive heavily in all the 
lighter odes, owing to his unswerving devotion to short and 
generally eight-syHabled lines, and his resolute avoidance of 
dactylics. But with all deductions, there is a great deal that 
is both admirable and enjoyable in Mr. Gladstone’s transla- 
tions, apart from the unique circumstances in which they 
were written. They are always dignified, often forcible, and 
occasionally felicitous. To deny them all merit argues either 
violent party feeling, or the instinct for promiscuous toma- 
hawking which animates the few literary descendants of the 
unlamented Bludyer. 





THE HAWARDEN HORACE.* 

READERS of the Spectator will remember, not, we are sure, 
without pleasure, some poems—travesties, shall we call them ? 
or adaptations of Horace—which have appeared under this 
title. Mr. Graves has now collected them, with a few addi- 
tions, making a slender volume of some eighty odd pages, 
half of which are occupied with the Latin text. It is not 
often that so much real fun, outcome of a robust humour 
working together with a fine scholarship, is to be found in so 
small a space. 

There is, to begin with, a happy extravagance in the thought 
of incarnating so to speak, the prince of social philosophers, 
in the most strenuous of politicians. Horace speaking through 
the mouth of Mr. Gladstone! What could be more delight- 
fully bizarre? Yet somehow our humourist seems to find a 
common term for the two. In his first ode the Roman, after 
reflecting on the diversity and perversity of human aims, con- 
fesses to Mexcenas his own ambition, to take rank among the 
lyric singers of the world. The Hawarden moralist finds his 
Mecenas in Sir William Harcourt. How happily is the 
analogy supplied! He, too, can be addressed as “ atavis edite 
regibus ” :— 

“ Vernon, whose lion port and stately grace 
Proclaim thee scion of a royal race.” 





> ° 
per ng Touarden Horace, By Charles L. Graves. London: Smith, Elder, 


The modern life which “ Plantagenista ” is invited to contem- 
plate has the same features as the old. He can see the 
glowing wheels of Olympia in the “scorching wheel” of the - 
bicycle. The man who is satisfied— 
“ Si proprio condidit horreo 

Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis,” 

is represented by the “ unscrupulous modern Horners,” who 
“Find bliss in making corn or cotton corners.” 

And what is the moralist’s own aspiration, answering to the 
“ doctarum hederae praemia fontium ?” This is his answer:— 
“ Me, late withdrawn from Downing’s dusty street, 

To breezy Brighton’s Tusculan retreat, 

An ardent aspiration stirs and sways 

To win and wear the unawarded bays.” 
Grant him this, and he can dismiss politics, and— 

Look down with brow elate on Sun and Star.” 

(Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.) 
In the next piece, Pyrrha, treacherous enchantress of some - 
unsuspecting youth, is fickle Erin, the perilous passion of young 
Home-rulers ; and in the next again, the famous localities to 
which the Roman prefers his favourite Tibur, are the birth- 
places which, if Fate only had permitted, his modern repre- 
sentative would have chosen. In “ Apolline Delphos insignes,” 
we have “ Tara, famed for song”; in “ Baccho Thebas,” not 
less happily, “ Dublin, famed for stout.” Passing on, we find 
the “ Vile Sabinum,” which Mecenas is invited to drink, 
represented by “ Gladstone Claret.” ‘It is a poor wine,” 
Horace wrote to his friend; “but I bottled it myself when 
you were greeted so heartily in the theatre on your first 
appearance after your illness.” What could be happier than 
this new setting ?>— 
“ Dear Acton, next Wednesday at dinner, 
I cannot but honestly think 


You'll find that my claret is thinner 
Than that you’re accustomed to drink. 


Twelve shillings a dozen it cost me, 
That year—I remember it well— 
When Oxford, that loved me yet lost me, 
Created you Hon. D.C.L.” 
One of the best pieces in the volume follows; it is the 
“ Integer vitz,” with a new application. The Aristius Fuscus 
of the original becomes “ Aristides Obfuscatus.” Mr. John 
Morley will pardon the depreciating “obfuscatus,” in con- 
sideration of the complimentary Aristides, who is told that a 
good conscience will protect him even should he go— 
“On a midsummer moonlight excursion, 
Unarmed through the County of Clare.” 
Take courage by my own experiences, continues the poet :— 


“Look at me. As the breeze of the zephyr, 
I strolled forth of late to enjoy, 
A vicious and virulent heifer— 
I was humming ‘ The Dear Irish Boy ’— 
Came fiercely galumphing beside me ; 
But suddenly changing its tone, 
The animal amiably eyed me, 
And left me severely alone.” 


“T was humming ‘The Dear Irish Boy’” is a delightful 
equivalent for “Dum meam canto Lalagen”; but “left 
me severely alone” is, we may venture to say, inappropriate 
and poor. In the “ Persicos odi” the puer (Cyrillus Flosculus) 
is warned, as was his Horatian prototype, to leave the rose 





alone, but not for the same reason :— 
“Nor essay to deck my raiment 
With the blushing English rose, 
For its brutal Saxon odour 
Aggravates my Scottish nose. 
Me as Minister the fragrance 
Of the leek doth most arride 
With the shamrock and the thistle 
In a triple posy tied.” 
The transference of “te ministram” into “me as Minister,” 
is a finely audacious bit of fun. The “Otium Divos” com- 
petes, we think, for the first place with the “ Integer vitz.” 
It is addressed to a distinguished statesman whom it will not 
be difficult to recognise under the description, “ Ad Primulam 
Vulgarem.” Several passages of the original lend themselves 
with a curious felicity to the adaptation. 
“For although your wealth be teeming far beyond a miser’s 
dreaming, 
Though your lackeys have the lustre of Lord Mayors, 
Pomp affords no mitigation of the cankering vexation 
Of a democrat condemned to sit upstairs.” 


How easily we recognise the gazae, the consularis lictor, and 





the laqueata tecta of the original! 
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“Canning’s doom was brilliant brevity; ineffectual longevity 
Obscured the early eminence of Grey,” 
is as close as any one could wish to— 
“ Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem, 
Longa Tithonum minuit senectus,” 
and there is the same felicity to be found in the following 
stanza :— 
**You have parks as broad as prairies, you’ve Elizabethan dairies, 
You've an army of retainers at your call; 
And the winner of the ‘Guineas’ and the Derby proudly 
whinnies, 
Whene’er the Opposition has a fall.” 
Again we see, almost, we may say, translated, the original :— 
“Te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
Mugiunt vaccae, tibi tollit hinnitum 
Apta quadrigis equa.” 
Mr. Graves deserves hearty praise, not only for the humour, 
but also for the good-humonur of his satire. 





THE INNER LIFE OF JAPAN.* 

Most travellers who have recorded their impressions of Japan, 
have written rather in the spirit of the lover who can see no 
defect in the object of affection, and Mr. Hearn is no excep- 
tion to the rule. His impressions however, in spite of his 
own manifest bias in favour of all things Japanese, are more 
valuable than those of the ordinary traveller inasmuch as 
he has been at some pains to get below the external grace 
and beauty of the country, and to explore its less familiar 
depths. A residence of four years in Japan—during a part 
of which time the author taught in a Japanese school— 
a patient desire to visit every shrine and home of reli- 
gion within his reach, and an insatiable curiosity as to 
Buddhist and Shinto rites and ceremonies, which seems 
to have been always most kindly gratified by his Japanese 
friends, have enabled him to attain a more extensive know- 
ledge of the inner life of the country than often falls to 
the Western traveller. But the picture which he now presents 
as the result of his investigations is, we fancy, too uniformly 
charming and delightful to be absolutely true to fact. If 
Japan is all that he says; if the Japanese are so compounded 
of all the virtues, and so innocent of the ugly failings that 
mar our Western civilisation, then the poet’s dream of a 
Golden Age has actually been realised in the remote East. 
Much as we should like to believe that such a land and such a 
people actually exist, we cannot altogether conquer our doubts, 
or avoid the suspicion that the author’s feelings sometimes 
get the better of his judgment. Or is it really possible that 
there is actually a country in this world where one may live 
for four years withoat ever seeing a blow struck in anger, 
without ever hearing even an angry word,—a country where 
there is no exception known to the most perfect family 
harmony, where childish innocence and childish joy endure 
through old age to death, and where there is such an unfailing 
kindness and tenderness of heart upon the part of mankind, 
that the domestic animals, and even wild beasts and birds, 
know no fear of a gentle race of men? 

The author has a charming style and avery pretty and felici- 
tous taste in language; he writes so prettily, in fact, that it 
is dificult not to fancy that he sometimes sacrifices ugly facts 
to preserve the harmony of his tale. We may be wronging 
him, but that is the main impression that his account of Japan 
leaves upon our minds. The fault, however, is one upon the 
the right side, and though a too persistent rose-colour may 
detract from the accuracy of his picture, it does not impair 
our pleasure in regarding it. Unfortunately, the author 
gives us to understand that this pleasant aspect of Japanese 
life is gradually being changed by the invading influence of 
Western ideas. It is only to be found among the “ great 
common people,” and has already faded away from the 
Huropeanised circles of Japanese society. Intellectual Japan 
has -become agnostic, and in its anxiety to throw off the 
primitive superstitions of which it is now ashamed, it is 
really sapping the foundations of all that is best in its life. 
Long ago it exchanged the more florid forms of Buddhism for 
the purer simplicity of Shintoism ; and now it seems disposed 
to turn its back even upon the purified tenets of its archaic 
worship. How far this revulsion from primitive beliefs is likely 
to affect the great majority of the people it is difficult to say. 
Probably to no great extent. Even to-day, apparently, all the 





efforts of successive Governments to purge Shintoism of 
Buddhist excrescences have only resulted in producing q 
religious belief that is a modified mixture of both creeds, It 
is hardly likely, then, that the breath of agnosticism will do 
more than ruffle the extreme outward surface of Japanese 
faith. After all, the main fact of Shintoism—the Worship 
of ancestors—is something stronger than a superstition in 
the hold that it has taken upon the national life. As the 
author says, in the course of a most interesting chapter upon 
the importance of the household shrine,— 

“The secret living force of Shinto to-day—that force which 
repels missionary efforts at proselytising—means something much 
more profound than tradition, or worship, or ceremonialism, 
Shinto may yet, without loss of real power, survive all thege, 
Certainly the expansion of the popular mind through education, 
the influences of modern science, must compel modification or 
abandonment of many ancient Shinto conceptions; but the ethics 
of Shinto will surely endure. For Shinto signifies character in 
the highest sense,—courage, courtesy, honour, and above ail 
things, loyalty. The spirit of Shinto is the spirit of filial piety, 
the zest of duty, the readiness to surrender life for a principle 
without a thought of wherefore. It is the docility of the child; 
it is the sweetness of the Japanese woman. It is Conservatism 
likewise; the wholesome check upon the national tendency to 
cast away the worth of the entire past in rash eagerness to 
assimilate too much of the foreign present. It is religion—but 
religion transformed into hereditary moral impulse—religion 
transmuted into ethical instinct. It is the whole emotional life 
of the race,—the Soul of Japan.” 

To know and understand the Japanese it is necessary then 
to understand the simpler faiths of the country-people. Our 
author has been at some pains to put these clearly before us; 
and although it is difficult to fit together the scraps that he has 
collected into anything like a coherent scheme of religion, 
we can at least catch the spirit that generally seems to 
underlie them. His descriptions of the many shrines and 
temples that he visited would be just a little monotonous, were 
it not that he contrives to discover in each some trace of the 
unseen life of the country. But some of his chapters— 
notably, those upon Household Shrines, upon Jizo the 
guardian of children, upon the mysteries of the Bon-Odori, 
and that which is entitled “‘ At the Market of the Dead,” have 
quite a special charm and interest for a thoughtfal reader. 
Not less pleasant in their way are his experiences as a school- 
master among Japanese scholars. As a race the Japanese 
seem to have an extraordinary natural love of learning, and 
it is curious to contrast their system of education based as 
it is entirely upon kindness and gentleness, with that of the 
English public school. Aut disce, aut discede; manet sors 
tertia, cedi—runs an old Winchester motto, and it is not 
unfair to say that learning by compulsion is still the rule 
in England. In Japan the rod would be impossible. It 
is the boys and not their teachers who are the masters of the 
situation. Scholars might expel their professor for want of 
ability to teach, but no professor could ever expel a scholar 
for being wanting in eagerness to learn. The author gives 
some amusing little English essays, the work of his class, to 
illustrate the moralising tendency which seems to be innate 
in Japanese youth. Here is a specimen, in the shape of an 
essay upon mosquitoes :— 

“On summer nights we hear the sound of faint voices; and 

little things come and sting our bodies very violently. We call 
them ka,—in English, ‘ mosquitoes.’ I think the sting is useful 
to us, because if we begin to sleep, the ka shall come and sting 
us, uttering a small voice,—and then we shall be bringed back to 
study by the sting.” 
The most curious and suggestive of Mr. Hearn’s disquisi- 
tions is that upon the Japanese smile. In this chapter, as in 
most of the others, the fanciful form in which he expresses 
his thoughts somewhat détracts from their force. Indeed, 
the chief fault that we have to find with the author is a 
rather obvious struggle for effect in all that he writes. His 
style is too persistently picturesque; after a time it begins to 
cloy upon the palate. Nevertheless, one must still confess 
that these two volumes upon Japanese life are not only more 
interesting, but also infinitely more readable than many 
works of a similar character. 





MRS. GASKELL’S COLLECTED WORKS.* 
WE cannot be persuaded to be at all in love with the edition 
of Mrs. Gaskell with which the publishers have provided us. 
For a pocket edition, as which it is announced, it is distinctly 
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too large; for the purposes of a library, it is altogether too 
small. No known pocket could carry about one of these 
yolames without an uncomfortable sense of inflation; and 
no comfortable library-reader can easily become reconciled 
to the very small and rather colourless type, which fills 
the close-packed pages. The reviewer, for his part, has 
unusually hard work to do in recalling and reviving his 
impressions of the novelist in a satisfactory manner; and 
as he cuts and cuts away at the leaves of the volumes, 
dipping in between them as he goes in quest of favourite 
passages Or cherished characters, he begins to wonder at the 
extraordinary length to which the stories seem to extend, 
and to speculate if the original charm of Wives and 
Daughters was not in some way connected with the serial 
form and the delightful print of the good old Cornhill 
Magazine. No contrast is more marked than that between 
the story which most pleases in the serial form and that which 
appeals to us more through continuous reading. Wives and 
Daughters in its latest form is rather a hard task to tackle, 
and whether it be that the times move fast or that our own 
taste changes as it goes on, it does not quite bring back to us, 
admirable as it is, all the delight and interest with which we 
were wont to study the Squire and speculate on the for- 
tunes of Mrs. Gibson. Mrs. Gaskell’s mind moved distinctly 
in a double groove. She was certainly a good novelist, 
though not one of the greatest. She could lay no claim to 
rank with George Eliot or with Miss Austen, though in her 
varying moods she can at times remind us of both of them 
with a difference; even asin her more melodramatic moments 
she is not unsuggestive occasionally of Charlotte Bronté. 
There was about her something of the imitative faculty, as if 
she had read and pondered much upon some of the masters of 
fiction, and assimilated some of their fancies and their methods 
in her own receptive and reproductive mind. Her sympathy 
with Charlotte Bronté’s work and thought she has shown us for 
herself in her much discussed Life of that unique and singular 
writer,—a Life not included in the edition before us. Of her 
study of Jane Austen, we are constantly reminded in Wives and 
Daughters and in Cranford. With George Eliot she was too 
much of a cotemporary to be suspected of founding a style 
upon her in any sense at all, and any sympathy in the methods 
of thought and of expression between the two can only have 
been the outcome of the community of form under which 
the problems of life might naturally present themselves to 
two keenly observant women, upon whom the constant inter- 
smingling of tragedy and comedy in the world exercised its 
‘saddening and stimulating influence to the full. Reflected 
through the work of the greater genius of the two, it shone 
out under George Eliot’s hand with the greater vividness 
and the more original intensity; but none the less is it 


«trae that it pointed Mrs. Gaskell’s pen with a force and 


picturesqueness of her own. 


We have spoken of Cranford; and here, at all events, there 
is nothing in the re-reading that can give anything but re- 
newed pleasure and unmixed delight. The little book is a 
gem of art and fiction, and will continue, we think, to 
furnish Mrs. Gaskell with her chief title to enduring fame. 
It is none the worse for its delightful brevity, and is one of 
the many proofs with which the leading artists of the world 
have provided us, how much can be done in a short space to 
insure a masterpiece. A hundred and seventy pages, forming 
little more than a third of one of these pocket-volumes, are 
enough to contain the whole work, as contrasted with a full, 
fat tome of six hundred and thirty-two, which is exclusively 
devoted to the nevertheless unfinished Wives and Daughters, 
and the concluding remarks of the editor of the Cornhill, which 
appeared at the time when the story was suddenly arrested 
in fall tide by the author's death, even as Denis Duval was in 
the self-same magazine, and as Dickens’s Edwin Drood was 
cut short in another place. It is a fatality of the serial, this 
ever-present danger. But in Mrs. Gaskell’s case there was, 
we believe, no uncertainty as to how it was to end, and the 
editor’s little manifesto, as sympathetic now as then, sets out 
the remaining purpose of the story in a few well-chosen words. 
A few days longer, he says, and it would have been a triumphal 
column, crowned with its capital of festal leaves and flowers ; 
now it is one of the sad white pillars which stand broken 
in the churchyard. And he goes on to point out what is no 
doubt critically true, that in her later books—Wives and 
Daughters, Cousin Phyllis, spoken of as an “ exquisite story,” 





and in Sylvia’s Lovers—Mrs. Gaskell might be said to have 
started upon a new career with the freshness of youth, and 
with a mind which seemed to have put off its clay and to have 
been born again. The original slight tincture of earth seemed 
to disappear, says a criticism worth recalling, and the reader 
travelled out of the world of baser passions into another ful} 
of mistake and suffering, but none the less a world of calm 
feelings and of wholesome lives. We presume that this contrast 
is intended to apply to what we may call the mise-en-scéne of 
a story like Wives and Daughters, as contrasted with that of 
Mary Barton, Ruth, or North and South, by which the novelist 
attained her early fame. Certainly no two types of story can 
be more different; and they will remain the favourites with 
two different classes of readers accordingly. But those 
Northern stories are wonderfully strong ; strong in their grasp 
of human passion of the intenser kind; strong in their loca} 
colouring of the busy manufacturing and mining North; strong 
in their dramatic plot—melodramatic, if you will, sometimes 
—and in their dramatic development of tale and character. 
For Mrs. Gaskell, like Charles Dickens, was full of the melo- 
dramatic instinct; and Cranford and Wives and Daughters 
are none the worse for the unmistakable bits of drama which 
come to surface here and there throughout them. Ruth is, 
perhaps, a little needlessly painful. But North and South; the 
least famous of the three we have just mentioned, is a very 
fine and moving story, and no more curiously fresh and 
attractive form of the domestic love-tale has pleased us than 
that of the North-country manufacturer, Thornton, - and 
the Southern clergyman’s daughter, Margaret Hale. The 
unconscious growth of her love for the man whose ways of 
thought and life are purely repugnant to the girl, is traced 
with a masterly hand worth carefal following. As for Mary 
Barton, it is pure drama, almost as much as is The Bride of 
Lammermoor, and in that character was once selected for stage 
treatment by a master of the playwright’s art, the late Dion 
Boucicault. Financially, we believe, the play was not a 
conspicuous success; for various reasons. But it isa fixed 
memory with those who saw it. Fiction contains few finer 
scenes than the drawing of lots by the maddened workmen, 
for the. master’s murder. Curiously enough, the idea had been 
anticipated on the stage, under circumstances and surround- 
ings so entirely different as that of classic drama, by Sergeant 
Talfourd is his now forgotten tragedy of Jon. In:many of 
her minor stories, Mrs. Gaskell touched a similar key of 
power. . Among the popular class of fiction known as ghost- 
stories there are few finer to be found than “ The Old Nurse’s 
Story,” with the little maiden lured into the old snow-fields; 
and the old lord playing on the organ. Miss Mulock’s story 
of “ Cousin Anastasius” perhaps alone surpasses it, Tales 
of this kind seldom bear more than one reading. But;Mre. 
Gaskell’s do. 


In dealing with a novelist so well known, and so often dis- 
cussed as this, there is no need, or indeed room, for quotation. 
Her old readers know her well, and her new ones ask no better 
guide than herself into the secrets of her work. If we cannot 
help feeling that this new edition will not advertise her or 
serve her interests very much, in these days of reproduction 
so attractive and so picturesque as to tempt readers in them- 
selves, we doubt not that the volumes may be found in many 
shapeselsewhere, with less peculiar estimates of the proportions 
of a pocket. Another thing is missing from the new edition, 
and that is the careful and appreciative preface from some 
skilled hand to which we are growing accustomed in these 
connections. Where is Andrew Lang or Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie to speak some pleasant words about Mrs. Gaskell and 
her work, and to reintroduce her as Mr. Saintsbury has just 
reintroduced Miss Austen? For it is by the curious and 
delightful Austenism of Cranford that we like to remember 
Mrs. Gaskell best. Dear old Miss Jenkyns and delightfub 
Miss Matty! with her infinitely touching “love-affair of 
long ago.” Did she not likewise refuse Mr. Holbrook, 
real as was her tenderness for him, out of deference to her 
sister’s feelings about their rank as the rector’s daughters P 
“Your poor sister! Well, well, we have all our faults!” 
was the old lover’s pleasant way of disposing of that inno- 
cent old enemy to his peace when he met Miss Matty in 
the little shop. The keynote of this delightful tale—more a 
series of semi-detached sketches than a real story, and none 
the less pleasing for that—is just the very social position 
which even now, in spite of railways and telephones and 
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all the rest of the levelling, plays so great a part in country 
life in England, and never was text more amusingly discoursed 
apon. That wonderful widow, Lady Glenmire, who showed such 
an utter want of self-respect as not only to take Mr. Hoggins 
for her second husband, but absolutely to drop her title by 
preference when she did so, remains with us as one of the 
minor gems of the book; and we cherish our memories of 
Signor Brunoni, and of the return of the Aga, as we cherish 
only our pet morsels of fiction. 

We are conscious of doing very little justice to a fine sub- 
ject in dealing thus superficially with a writer such as Mrs. 
Gaskell. What definite place she will take among the writers 
of English fiction we hardly know. We excel in fine writers 
of the second class in that broad-bounded field,—as only in 
the second class can we place even such favourites as Charlotte 
Bronté and Charles Reade. But in the front of those who, if 
they do not pass into the classics, will nevertheless be long 
outlived by the best specimen of their work, we can scarcely 
err in placing Mrs. Gaskell. 





THE YELLOW BOOK.* 
Tue third volume of The Yellow Book is the first that has 
been issued by Mr. John Lane at his new sign of ‘The 
Bodley Head.’ When a publication of this kind reaches its 
third number and can no longer be looked on as a novelty or 
a “sport” of the literary genus, it is time to ask seriously 
what place it takes among contemporary literature, and of 
what value it is as an exponent of art. It is difficult to take 
the “Art” in the present number any more seriously than in 
its predecessors. Mr. Aubrey Beardsley displays four of his 
earicatures; Mr. Walter Sickert and Mr. P. Wilson Steer are 
the best-known of the other contributors. There is a curious 
air of unreality, an artificial, theatrical, music-hall atmo- 
sphere about their productions, the work apparently of the left 
wing of the English impressionist school. Mr. Sickert’s “ Lion 
Comique ” and his sketch of Mr. Penley, as “ Charley’s Aunt,” 
are clever, but we areleft in doubt as to whether the figures 
represented have hands or not; and Mr. P. Wilson Steer’s 
“Skirt Dancing” is a marvel of dislocation. We accept the 
boundary-lines that cut off half the girl’s head and leave one 
hand and one foot out of the picture, as the artist’s protest 
against the laws that have hitherto directed our sense of pro- 
portion; but we cannot accept the position in which he has left 
the remainder of his danseuse. Her back is turned to the 
spectator, but the foot supporting the badly-drawn leg is 
pointed towards him in an impossible manner. The poetry 
in The Yellow Book is, with a few exceptions, poor in 
quality, and sickly or artificial in manner. M. de Hérédia’s 
French sonnet and its English translation are both 
good, though a little heavy. Mr. William Watson con- 
tributes a lyric, in which he does not quite do him- 
self justice. In fact, we are inclined to think that the 
lyrical style suits him far less well than the elegiac or 
descriptively critical style. Mr. John Davidson’s “Ballad 
of a Nun” is decidedly forcible and clever. It is a new 
version of “ The Legend of Provence,” familiar to all readers 
of Miss A. A. Procter’s poems; but Mr. Davidson’s work has 
always the stamp of originality, and though his style bears 
traces of the influence of Coleridge, and still more of 
Tennyson, his version of the old legend touches a more dis- 
tinctly human, though possibly a more modern, note than we 
find in the earlier poem. Angela, in “The Legend of Pro- 
vence,” having fled with her knightly lover from the sheltering 
convent in which all her childhood had been spent, comes 
back after years of disillusion and regret to find her place 
kept for her by a figure whose face stirs strange memories :— 
“ She saw—she seemed to know— 

A face that came from long, long years ago; 

Herself ; yet not as when she fled away, 

The young and blooming novice, fair and grey, 


But a grave woman, gentle and serene: 
The outcast knew it,—what she might have been.” 


The seeming nun was no other than the Blessed Virgin her- 
self who had taken Angela’s place, and the poem ends with 
ponderings over the ideal that once, at least in every lifetime, 
seems possible :— 
“And yet, 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret. 





*The Yellow Book, Vol, III. London: John Lane, ‘The Bodley Head,’ 


But still owr place is kept, and it will wait, 
Ready for us to fill it, soon or late; 

No star is ever lost we once have seen, 

We always may be what we might have been.” 


Mr. John Davidson’s “ Nun,” on the contrary, is not tempted 
by the whisper of a lover to forsake her vows. We gather that 
she had been the bride of Christ for ten years; and having— 
“Conquered every earthly lust ; 
The Abbess loved her more and more; 
And, as a mark of perfect trust, 
Made her the keeper of the door.” 
But the nun had mistaken her vocation. She fretted at her 
“convent’s narrow room,” and watched from her hill the 
“sounding cities rich and warm,” that “smouldered ang 
glittered in the plain” :— 
“ Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned, 
That turned her sweet blood into wine. 


Sometimes she heard a serenade 
Complaining sweetly far away : 
She said, ‘A young man woos a maid ;’ 
And dreamt of love till break of day.” 
At last the magnetism of the unknown life that laughs and 
loves and keeps carnival in the nearest city, draws her. She 
unbolts the door of which she is wardress, and flies into the 
frosty night :— 


««« Life’s dearest meaning I shall probe, 
Lo! I shall taste of love at last! 
Away!’ She doffed her outer robe, 
And sent it sailing down the blast. 


Her body seemed to warm the wind, 
With bleeding feet o’er ice she ran: 
*I leave the righteous God behind ; 
I go to worship sinful man.’ ” 
Once having regained the outer world, she drinks deeply of 
what Mr. Arthur Symons calls the “joys of sin,” until she 
discovers the bitterness of the cup. Then comes the inevitable 
end, and “weary of earth” she stumbles back to seek for 
death from those whose laws she has violated. The wardress 


at whose feet she falls,— 
“ Raised her tenderly; 
She touched her wet and fast-shut eyes; 
“Look, sister; sister, look at me; 
Look; can you see through my disguise?’ ” 


As in Miss Procter’s poem, it is the Blessed Virgin herself 
that looks at the wanderer in her own semblance, and 
welcomes her back. There is a touch of modern realism in 
this later version of the legend, and an echo of the modern 
revolt against restraint and discipline; but there is a strength 
and a reality in Mr. Davidson’s work that is lacking in most 
of the other poems in The Yellow Book. There is not much 
originality or distinction in the prose contributions. Mr. 
Max Beerbohm tries once more to stir up his critics—this 
time it is by a mock panegyric on George 1V.—but they will 
know better than to take him seriously again. Mr. Beerbohm’s 
description of politics isa good example of his peculiar vein 
of humour :— 

“ There are many things,” he says, “that I regret in the career 
of George IV., and what I most of all regret is the part that he 
played in the politics of the period. Englishmen to-day have at 
length decided that Royalty shall not set foot in the political 
arena. I do not despair that some day we shall place politics 
upon a sound commercial basis, as they have already done in 
America and France, or leave them entirely in the hands of the 
police, as they doin Russia. It is horrible to think that under 
our existing régime, all the men of noblest blood and highest 
intellect should waste their time in the sordid atmosphere of the 
House of Commons, listening for hours to nonentities talking 
nonsense, or searching enormous volumes to prove that somebody 
said something some years ago that does not quite tally with 
something he said the other day, or standing tremulous before 
the whips in the lobbies and the scorpions in the constituencies. 


Readers of Helen’s Babies will remember Toddy’s joy in 
stories that were “bluggy as everyfing,” and we feel sure 
that he would have appreciated Miss Nora Hopper’s Irish tale. 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame isa follower of Mr. W. S. Gilbert ; the 
whimsicality of “The Headswoman” is essentially “ Gilber- 
tian.” We have a feeling that we have read most of the other 
stories, or something very much like them, in other magazines. 
Mr. Crackanthorpe’s long “Study in Sentimentality” is a 
marvel of careful dissection, but the subjects dissected—the 
invertebrate clergyman and the weak faithless woman with 
her shallow taste for intrigue—are uninteresting. We come 
back to the original proposition—namely, what place does 





The Yellow Book take among contemporary literature ? and 
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we imagine it can only be placed among the ephemeral maga- 
zines and periodicals of the day. It is, of course, futile to 
expect productions such as The Tatlers and Spectators of last 
century,—those were the days of the aristocracy of letters; 
now it is the turn of democracy, and nearly every man and 
woman thinks it as necessary to be heard in the world of 
literature as he or she thinks it necessary to have a voice in 
the government of the country; and it consequently becomes 
more difficult for authors to rise above the level of mediocre 


excellence. 








eee 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_>——_ 


South Africa. By George M. Theal. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The “Story of the Nations” is certainly extending its range 
of operations. We shall have to enlarge the definition of a 
nation if we are to make it include South Africa. At the 
same time, it is very convenient to have the many narra- 
tives which this title naturally includes brought together 
within a reasonable compass. “South Africa” means, as we 
learn from the title-page, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange 
River Free State, South African Republic, and all other terri- 
tories south of the Zambesi. The Cape Colony, the Hottentot 
Wars, the Kaffir Wars, the establishment of British rule, the later 
history of the Cape Colony, of Natal, and of the Zulu power, the 
rise of the Dutch Republics, and other matters, are successively 
treated, and all by a thoroughly competent and well-informed 
writer. The work was being printed when the late war between 
Lobengula and the Chartered Company broke out. Mr. Theal 
must have the credit of having foreseen that it was inevitable, 
and that the result would be what it was. 


Glimpses of Four Continents. By the Duchess of Buckingham 
and Chandos. (John Murray.)—The writer of these lively and 
agreeable letters took the overland route as far as Colombo; 
thence she crossed the ocean to Australia. Of Asia and Africa, 
therefore, she caught glimpses ; of the great Southern Continent 
she saw more, visiting the chief Colonies. Of course,as the guest 
of Governors, she had to limit her experiences to the upper crust 
of things; but her observations are always entertaining. From 
Australia she travelled to Chicago, Salt Lake City, Washington, 
&c. Her travels began on October 14th and ended on May 24th, 
and were certainly an agreeable and not uninstructive way of 
spending the worst part of an English year. 


Tales of the Austral Tropics. By Ernest Favenc. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—If these thirteen stories had been reduced 
by one, we should have had notbing to say against this volume. 
Comedy and tragedy are mixed in the tales, with the result of 
making them highly effective. They come recommended as 
genuine and true to fact by “Ralph Boldrewood,” author of 
“Robbery under Arms.” “ Laudari a laudato.” 


Blessed are the Poor. By Francois Coppée. Translated from 
the French by Winifred Heaton. (W. Heinemann.)—We have 
here two short stories in which M. Coppée insinuates, with all 
the grace that a skilful French pen can command, an admirable 
moral. In the first a worthy abbé, commissioned to make restitu- 
tion to certain persons whom a swindler, now repentant, has 
wronged, sees how various people are affected by a sudden 
accession of wealth. In the second,a young man wins a great 
lottery prize, and, but for the inspiration of a happy thought, is 
in the greatest peril of being ruined by it. Both are charmingly 
told, and fully deserve all the commendation which is bestowed 
on them in Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s introduction. 


Testamenta Carleolensia. Edited by R. S. Ferguson, M.A. 
(T. Wilson, Kendal.)—Here we have printed, with explanatory 
notes, a glossary, indices, &c., a series of wills from the register 
of the Bishops of Carlisle during the years 1353-86. They are 
curiously significant of the manners and customs of the time, 
and throw an interesting light on the social condition and ways 
of thinking of the middle-class, the wills being those of the 
beneficed clergy and of traders, more or less well-to-do. Wills, 
it may be observed, were made a short time before death; no 
one seems to have thought of a will except in the near prospect 
of death, and many are nuncupative, made, i.e., in such extremity 
that there was no time to have them committed to writing. The 
character of the bequests is much the same in all. Funeral ex- 
penses, wax candles being an important item, swallowed up much 
of the property; much was spent on masses; benefactions to 
the various order of clergy were common; and provision was 
made for distribution to the poor. Two of the wills (ii. and iii. 
in the collection) may stand for samples; ii. is a layman’s 
made on January 13th, 1353, and proved on March 29th in the 
Same year. Six pounds of wax candles are to be burnt round 





the coffin; for oblations, 3s. 4d.; [the value of] two cows for 
a wax candle, weighing 11b., to be burnt before the altar of 
the B. V. Mary for a year; 7s. for a chasuble for St. Cuthbert’s 
Chapel; a mare with a two-year-old foal for the [altar] lamp at 
Grasmere Church; 2]b. of wax to the churches of Ousby and 
Kirkland; 11b. to Newbiggen ; to Thomas of Thornton, Augus- 
tinian friar, 6s. 8d.; to a chaplain for masses during two years, 
£8. The bequests to family and friends are,—to W. Stodeherd, a 
horse and heifer; to William de Crakynthorp, the best of two 
horses; to Robert, son of Roger de Merton, 2s.; to wife and 
children, £41 6s. 8d. The bequests for religious purposes may be 
reckoned at £13, as against £46 for other objects. No. iii. is the 
will of Robert de Broomfield, rector of Melmerly. He had been 
presented in 1346, makes his will on November 17th, 1353; the 
date of probate is not given, but the living was vacant by death 
in 1354, when there was another presentation. For repair of 
Melmerly Church, £2; of the chancel of the same, £1; funeral 
expenses, £3 6s. 8d.; tombstone, £1. Nothing is left for masses; 
but £1 is to be distributed to the poor in bread and money on the 
day of his funeral. Various bequests to kinsmen and friends 
amount to about £52, and there are “tenements in Carlisle,” 
value not stated, left toa brother. Here the proportion is very 
different,—say, £8 to £100. 


The Adventuress. By Mrs. Edwardes. (Bentley and Son.)— 
The author sets herself a hard task,—to make her readers like 
her heroine. She has achieved, we should say, a fair success. 
The “adventuress”—unless indeed this title more properly 
belongs to the intriguing elder sister who seeks to control the 
destiny of Rose Hathaway—has a heart, and the development of 
this heart into a power that finally orders her fate, is described 
with no little skill. We are less pleased with a character which 
is evidently intended as a masculine ideal_—the parson, Richard 
Firmin. There is a large class of fiction in which it seems to be 
an essential that the hero should have “a past,” and The Adven- 
turess belongs to it. That a man who had gone through the 
experiences of Richard Firmin may do good work in the world, we 
would not for a moment deny; but we do not like to see such 
experiences paraded. 

History of Haddlesey. By the Rev. J. N. Worsfold. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Haddlesey is a village near Selby, in the valley of the 
Aire, a river which seems to have the habit of causing severe 
inundations (in October, 1892, two-thirds of the parish were 
under water). Its chief interest in history arises from its 
including within its borders the ancient foundation of the 
Templars, which has the name of Temple Hurst. This pre- 
ceptory was one of sixty properties which the Order held in 
Yorkshire alone. It is not strange that when the idea of 
rescuing the, Holy Sepulchre from the infidels had been aban- 
doned, men began to ask what purpose so wealthy a body ful- 
filled. The end came early in the fourteenth century. The 
inventory of the possessions at Temple Hurst, with the prices 
attached, is highly interesting. The total amount reaches about 
£124, chiefly for live-stock and corn, with agricultural instru- 
ments. The furniture of the chapel was very simple, books, 
plate, and vestments being valued at about £2 10s. Arable 
land was valued at 1s. per acre, meadow at 3s., and pasture 
at 2s. A windmill is valued at 13s. 4d. per annum. The dis- 
proportion in value between the two, now so marked, was 
then much greater. In a dependency of the preceptory, we 
find thirty-four acres of arable valued at 11s. 4d., and fifteen 
of meadow land at 60s. The first church at Haddlesey dated from 
1327; it was built by the inhabitants, and rebuilt by the land- 
owners. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Worsfold would have 
consulted the convenience of his readers more if he had put all 
that he had to say about the church together. What there is is 
not very satisfactory. The writer has taken much pains, it is 
clear, with his work, but he seems to lack the gift of clear 
exposition. With this volume may be mentioned a second 
edition, “ greatly enlarged,” of Wherstead: its History, Territorial 
and Manorial. By F. Barham Zincke. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Mr. Zincke, who has died since the publication of this 
volume, modestly entitled his work, “Some Materials for the 
History,” &c. As a matter of fact, it is a book which goes far 
beyond the scope indicated by its title. Mutatis mutandis, it 
applies to similarly situated parishes, and may be profitably 
made a guide by any one who wishes to inquire into the history 
of his own locality. 


Three volumes may be mentioned together :—A Guide to the 
New Death Duty, with Introduction, Forms, &c., by Evelyn Freeth 
(Stevens and Sons); A Synopsis of the New Estate Duty and the 
Finance Act, 1894, with Forms, by C. Harris (Clowes and Sons) ; 
and The Finance Act, 1894, as far as it relates to the Death Duties, 
by J. E. Harman (Stevens and Sons). 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1571-75. Edited by John 
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Roche Dasent. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—The editor complains 
of the idleness of the Clerk of the Council in that he unduly 
abbreviated the proceedings which he had to record. We are, 
probably all of us, daily destroying documents which posterity 
would very much like to possess; and this official, in the pardon- 
able desire to save himself trouble, omitted things that seemed 
to him of small importance. For other reasons, the record, 
regarded as a historical document, is curiously incomplete. In 
public matters we can often supplement the account; it is in the 
references to private matters that we have such tantalising 
glimpses of interesting affairs of which we would gladly learn 
the issue, but which are buried in hopeless oblivion. One would 
have liked, for instance, to hear what happened to “ the daughter 
and heyre of Mary Cokar, widow,” who was detained by the 
Ladie Lettleton and Edward, her sonne,”’ and to “Johan 
Smith,” an orphan of London, whom, having been put into 
the charge of one Christofer Smith, a certain Thomas Eaton 
had “married and violently sought to carrye awaye.” But 
the incompleteness of the record does not make the entries 
less valuable as indications of the manners of the time. 
Young Wales seems to have been inclined to be troublesome. 
Certain social gatherings called “ Comorthees,” which may have 
been Eisteddfods, were strictly prohibited “under any colour; ” 
but the common people were permitted “to use lawful games as 
hath been accustomed.” One important matter in the everlasting 
dispute between Town and Gown at Oxford is recorded. The 
Corporation had been condemned to pay 100 marks yearly asa 
fine for the slaughter on St. Scholastica’s Day. The University 
commuted this for a yearly Mass for the souls of the slain. 
Masses being now illegal, the University claimed the fine. But 
the Council very rightly decided against the claim, and ordered 
that an “oblacion yerelye of a peny pece at the least” should 
suffice. Other matters in dispute were given in favour of the 
University. Horses belonging to scholars were not to be taken 
as post-horses ; the Mayor and Bailiffs were not to add to their 
oath to keep the liberties and customs of the University, 
the words “saving the liberties of their city.’ Linen and 
woollen cloth might be freely sold to scholars without inter- 
ference from the city ; the same privilege was extended to other 
merchandise ; the University was to have its jurisdiction over its 
‘own scholars, and to retain the assize of bread, ale, and wine. 
Copies of the judgment were to be given to the University and 
to the Mayor. But it does not appear in the transcript of the 
city documents, published last year by the Rev. 0. Ogle-——With 
this volume may be mentioned The Royal Charters of Carlisle. 
Edited by R. S. Ferguson, M.A. (C. Thurnam and Sons, Carlisle.) 
—Mr. Ferguson prefaces the charters, which reach from the 5th 
of Henry III. to the 36th of Charles IT. (1221-1685), by a valuable 
introduction, and he adds some supplementary appendices. All 
this assistance to the reader is as valuable as the reputation of 
the editor would lead one to expect. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CARPETS, 
MaTTINGs, (CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 
RUGS, &c. FROM 
ARTISTIC, INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASOAR, 
PURSRLE, SMYRNA, CHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &., 


INEXPENSIVE, | 
INSPECTION INVITED. | 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


os tL € RR 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Forwarded post-jrce on application, 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY to 
CHIPPENDALE | astiate'Gtippenda ‘ana Sheraton’ Fur 


ture, which has been on view at their 5, 
mises during October, IS NOW AT AN END, 
AND | and in order to provide epace for their regu- 
- lar fest Businers as speedily as possi. 
ble, a SPECIAL SALE of the RECEN T 

EX4IBITS is ~ present being held, and in 

many instances very considerable REDUC- 

TIONS have been made in the prices of the 


SHERATON. 38% 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


VIGOR’S 
HORSE EXERCISE AT HOME. — The 


HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGOR’S NEW HOME SUBSTI- 
TUTE for HORSE-RIDING, has been tested and approved of by the most 
eminent Physicians and Equestrians of the day ; it has been pores ordered 
by H.R.H. THE PRINOESS OF WALES, and is pronounced by Dr. George 
Fleming, 0.B., late President Royal College Veterinary Surgeons, and Prin- 
cipal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, to be a most efficient substitute 
for the live horse. It quickens the circulation, reduces obesity, stimulates the 
liver, and aids digestion, The Lancet says:—‘The expense and difficulty of 
riding on a live horse are avoided.”—May be hired or purchased. 


VIGOR’S HOME ROWER, for providing boating exercise 
at home (or when residing at Hotels, he. ), packs in a small compass, weighs 
under 56 lbs., and can be fixed for use in Jess than two minutes. Price £4 4s. 
THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY says :—I take exercise on the rower 
with sliding ap in my palace, every morning, and consider ita very valnadle 
exercise,” —Full particulars of VIGUR and 00., 21 Baker St., Portman Sq., W. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SCHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 

No. 538, published this day, contains an important Collection of Works in 

ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY and COUNTY HISTORY; also a Selection of 
Standard and Readable Books in General Literature. 





WIGMORE ST., 
LONDON, W. 














A copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and 0O., Booksellers, 





140 Strand, W.O. ; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED THE ADVANTAGES 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may be secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would be charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only,—equivalent to an im- 
mediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable,—no share going to those by whose early death there is a loss to 
the Common Fund. 

The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the Institution is specially suitable for 
Assurances effected for the purpose of providing a Fund for payment of the 


DEATH-DUTIES 
recently imposed. The Premiums, with right to participate in the Surplus 
coool Ae rom the non-profit rates of other Offices ; pecan, <9 Ral as the bemait 
of persistent economy and prudent management, the Bonus additions under 
Policies becoming claims have averaged for many years 50 per cent. on the 
Assurances which participated. 

Tue ACCUMULATED Funps EXxcreEp 

EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS MILLIONS. 


Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOR ASSURANOES TO MEET THE 


NEW DEATH DUTIES, 


APPLY TO THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FUNDS EXCEED £12,200,000, 

LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL. 





The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


SP ECTAC LES. Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘* Our Eyes,’”’ 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.O. 


FIRST 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


5 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(PFIBRE.) 6 Threadneedle Street, London, EO. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1893 ... £395,854,440. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 

OENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

SENN NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 

TRADE-MARK. cation to 
E. DENT and CO. 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 

a 4 = Eight will be Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 
er ‘ 





LOXPon —High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

Grotensars in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. mpm 

preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


FPELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
. close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 
mre from 9 to 13. Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to C. M. 
bh LER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 











ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET .—First-grade 
and Eshibitons tp th valuo of OW) 8" year, Wight foe,99 guneassD. Ey 
1 e@ value 3 a i . i eave She 
tea ee ee 








NEW SCHEME 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF TRUSTEES 


FAMILY TRUST 
INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fixed Income for Surviving Relatives, 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 18265. 


Accumulated Funds £7,750,000 Sterling 


EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap Orrice). 
LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


pe 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER-SACKVILLE STREET. 


Branches and Agencies in India, the Colonies, and elsewhere abroad. 





R° YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engincer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be «dmitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS.OARR, The 

a» recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, 


d ing QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 

for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY RP. SANDFORD. Pupils 

prepared for the London Matric, and Camb. Local Exams., but the course is 

careful'y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 

eet Boarding-houses can b9 recommended.—Particulars from j= 
TRESS. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS: two £50, two £40 per annum. EXAMINATION DECEMBER 
4th, 5th, 6th.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

— — information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


4 ie WIDOW of a FRENCH PASTEOUR, residing at 

LE CHATELAND, SUTRY, near LAUSANNE, who has had many years” 
experience in teaching young gentlemen the French language, and whose present 
pupils leave her at Christmas, would be glad to hear of one or two more,— 
Address, Madame BRUEL, who can give many references, 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.O, 























OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Oomfortable House 

close to College, South aspect. Delicate Girls, requiring sea-air, also received. 

—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Oumberland Gardens, St. Leonards- 
-on-Sea, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on DECEMBER IIth for SEVEN SOHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £30 a 
year). Subjects of Examination: Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages or 
Science. Last year Five Scholarships at the Universities, and Eighteen Oxford 
and Oambridge Higher Certificates (with fourteen distinctions) were gain 
School fees, £65 to £75 a year.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 
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HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


JAMES ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Greek, 

F. ALTHAUS, Ph.D., Professor of German, University College, London, 
Examiner in German Language and Literature. 

THOMAS BARLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Examiner in Medicine. ae 

CLOVIS BEVENOT, Professor of French in Mason College, Birmingham, | 
Examiner in French Language and Literature. é 

T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, University College, London, 
Examiner in Geology. 

JOHN FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.D, Examiner in Music. 

W. BURNSIDE, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, Examiner in Mathematics. é 

W. WATSON OHEYNE, M.B., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, King’s College, 
London, Examiner in Surgery. 3 

C. J. CULLINGWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 

J. A. EWING, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Engineering. 

G. F. FITZGERALD, M.A., Se.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Trinity 
College, Dublin, Examiner in Physics, 

ISRAEL GOLLANOZ, M.A., Examiner in English Language. 

ALEXANDER HENRY, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Jurisprudence, University 
College, London, Examiner in Law. 

G. B. HOWES, F.Z.S., Assistant Professor of Biology, Royal College of Science, 
London, Examiner in Zoology. 

WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, Examiner in Logic and Philosophy. 

A. P. LUFF, M.D., B.Sc., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine. 

ALEXANDER MACALISTER, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Anatomy. 

J. LANE NOTTER, M.D., Professor of Military Hygiene, Army Medical School, 
Netley, Examiner in Public Health. 

F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany, University College, 
London, Examiner in Botany. 

Rev. T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
Examiner in Latin. 

HERBERT E. RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Hebrew. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Examiner in English Literature. 

E. A. SOHAEFER, F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, University College, London, 
Examiner in Physiology. 

ARTHUR L. SMITH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Examiner in 
History and in Political Economy. 

RALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh, Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharma- 


cology. 

G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M.D., F.R.C.P., Director of Laboratories of the Conjoint 
Board of Physicians and Surgeons, London, Examiner in Pathology and 
Morbid Anatomy. 

SYDNEY YOUNG, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 
Bristol, Examiner in Chemistry. 

Applications are invited for the Examinerships in Greek, Latin, Political 
Economy, andin Law. The appointment will be for three years, at the expiration 
of which the Examiner is not eligible for re-election. Applications, which may 
be accompanied by copies of testimonials or references at the candidate’s dis- 
cretion, should be sent in on or before November 30th, 1894, Further particulars | 


may be obtained from 
ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


PeeenariaL, ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ese = see swe = 820,000,000 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 











ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by O. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

18,172,—An Eastern Committee would be glad of £3 18s., as an allowance of 
8s. weekly, for a widow, aged 68, who is incurably ill of cancer. She bears an 
excellent character, has a remarkably clean and good home, and is nursed with 
the — care by a daughter. The allowance is to be met by help froma 
married son. 








18,130.—The Society will be grateful for a contribution of £5 8s. towards the 
expenses of teaching a woman sbirt-ironing and supporting the family mean- 
while. Her husband has paralysis, and is receiving from his club sick benefit, 
which is not enough to keep his wife and two children. They have a very com. 
fortable home, It is expected that the woman will be able to support her 
family when her training is over. 





18,072.—£4 15s. 4d. is asked for to complete a pension of 15s. a week for a very 
worthy «14 couple, aged 64 and 67. The man is suffering from locomotor ataxy, 
and his wife has been paralysed 14 years. A daughter lives with them, working 
at alaundry. The man has been a Forester for 22 years, and has worked 30 
years for his employers, who contribute largely towards the pension, 


18,144.—An East End Committee ask for £6 5s., to complete the cost of sending 
a consumptive labourer to Worthing and Ventnor, and of helping his family, 
He has been 13 weeks away, and is now so much better that he hopes to resume 
work. He is in 2 sick benefit clubs. Employers and others have already contri- 
buted £5 13s., and the money now asked for will comptete the case, 





16,726.—£3 18s. is needed to complete a pension of 6s, a week for 6 months for 
a respectable widow, whose two sons (who are labourers and married) contribute 
ls. a week each. She earns at times ls. a week by needlework, but is often 
unable to do so much, 





15,257.—Wanted, £3 18s. to enable them to continue for 6 months an allow- 
ance of 5s. a week to an old labourer and his wife, both over 70. The old man 
has 5s, a week superannuation pay from a country benefit society. The old 
couple are childless, but a niece in service pays the club fees, A private donor 
contributes the balance of their allowance, 


DEATH DUTIES. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 











This Company is prepared not only to issue new Life Policies covenanting to 
pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to the Government Authorities BEFORE 
GRANT OF PROBATE, but also tosecure the same advantage when desired TO 
UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


Heap Orriczs { 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELY 
AND UpHaAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





BBAND & Co.’s AL SAUCE, | B IRKBEO 





TWO-AND-A-HALF 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON ae on Chena Lane, London. 


K BANK. USE 


F R Y’S 


OENT. INTEREST 











PRESERVED PRO- 


VISIONS, and 
‘porrap MEATS. Also, 


Severs, 








| | pena of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oe SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SPHOIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d, and tins, ls. 1id.; fabelled 
“J. a EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ndon, 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
basse Oa baa ake” et 
on CeR, 0: iidi itrand, 
London, W.0, = ' 





allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on RRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partiou- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





LL AQOOCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, fecretary. 





* H® Onght to be Prosecuted.”—The 

indignant words fell from the lips of a 
young girl who stood helplessly watching a drunken 
cabman brutally lashing his horse. It is, indeed, 
appalling tothink how much cruelty goes unpunished 
in this world. Why are there so many weakly 
children in all grades of society ? The explavation 
is simple. The blame lies with the thoughtlessness 
and selfishness of parents, While men and women 
neglect their health they cannot expect to have 
strong and robust cbildren. Fathers and mothers, 
be warned intime. Clear your systems of biliousness, 
indigestion, nervousness, and the like; restore your 
vigour and your strength by taking Holloway’s Pills, 
the best and safest of family medicines. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 oC (OO (COA. 


**Thore is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvurTsiDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










Half-Page ..... . & 585 
Quarter-Page..... ee 
Narrow Column .. 3 10 





Half-Column........ . 
Quarter-Column wsssccrossreeee O17 
ComPAnIEs, 
Outside Page 214 14 
Tnside PAS cecovesceccscesssecssscecee GB AM 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
l4s. per inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaces 
Terms: net. 





_ 
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oS 9009200 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on t 
third Saturday in January and va Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 
each, 
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THIRD EDITION THIS DAY. 


THE 


LIFE OF FRANCES POWER GOBBE. 


By HERSELF. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 21s. 





Some Opinions of the Press. 


«The Life of Frances Power Cobbe, by Herself,’ may be described in brief as the biography of a very interesting career, written 
in the happiest mood, by the person of all others most competent to tell the tale.”—The Standard. 


“ She has at various times been known, not to this or that coterie, but to the world at large, as spiritual philosopher and theo- 
logian ; as practical philanthropist ; as woman of letters, as working journalist ; as advocate of the political claims of her sex; and, 
most recently, perhaps most widely, as defender of the defenceless among God’s dumb creatures.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


“ Her reminiscences of life, men, and events, are full of interest and variety...... All this will attract many readers who do not 
greatly concern themselves with Miss Cobbe’s labours, many of them of high value, and all of them inspired by a genuine if some- 
times too indiscriminating benevolence.”—The Times. 


“For several years the name of Miss Cobbe has been so exclusively identified with the crusade against Vivisection that we 
are afraid many will fail to remember that before the commencement of that grave controversy she had made her mark on the 
literature of the age, and had given many powerful impulses to the work for good, which had been going on in the past and 
present generation.” —The Manchester Guardian. 


“One has only to look at the portrait of Miss Frances Power Cobbe which forms the frontispiece of the autobiography, to forgive 
her on the spot. ‘ What a delightful old lady!’ one cannot but exclaim, and what an agreeable contrast to the picture which from 
her somewhat high and dry metaphysical writings one had been led to form.”—The Pall Mall Budget. 


“She has reason to be proud of her work as an author and a journalist.”—The Athenzuin. 


“The whole of the chapters recording the time at Bristol bear striking testimony tc Mary Carpenter’s noble character and 
work......Every reader who has gone through these delightful volumes will leave Miss Cobbe with kindly wishes for a peaceful 
evening.”—The Daily News. 


“Throughout a generation hers has been the most eloquent voice, the most strenuously raised to plead the claims of our inarticu- 
late brethren in fur and feathers, and no one has done more to give force and volume to the movement in favour of dumb animals, 
which she truly declares to be a fresh Divine impulse of mercy stirring in thousands of human hearts. In these latter days a new 
vice has been born among men; and scientifie cruelty with its Pharisaic phylacteries, has established itself as a kind of diabolic gospel 
of torture. It was Frances Power Cobbe who went forth to meet this Goliath of Gath.”—The Review of Reviews. 


“This autobiography, marked by as little egotism as the conditions permit, is a series of reminiscences rich in references 
to contemporary persons and events.”—The Leeds Mercury. 


“ Her book, in the main, is the most interesting of its kind that has been published for some time. Not its least attractive 
feature is its delightful portrait of Miss Cobbe, at seventy-two.”—The Star. 


“The strong personality of the writer impresses itself on every page. Wide knowledge of the many phases of human thought 
and action, tender and warm emotion, keen and critical intellectual power, and subtle and deep spiritual insight, are constantly mani- 
fest in these two volumes from the pen of one of the most remarkable writers of the present day, whose work as a spiritual teacher and 
as a moral reformer has won for her a foremost place among the great and noble women of the Victorian Age.” —The Banffshire Journal. 


“ Within the limits of the two volumes there is enough of wholesome energy, heart y enthusiasm, and honest thankfulness for 
the various blessings of a long and useful life to flush the exhausted channels of vitality in the most languid of fin-de-sidcle 
readers.” —The Spectator. 


“The portrait of Miss Cobbe which faces the title-page is the best of prefaces to her pleasant autobiography...... Her reminiscences 
have the charm and recommendation of as much candour and self-revelation as we have any right to expect.”—The Saturday Review. 


“The value of this book is twofold. It is a record of social life in Ireland and England during the last half-century; and it is 
the story of a woman’s life spent in disinterested and effectual efforts to do good. The glimpses of eminent persons, the frequent anec- 
dotes, the wit and abundant humour, all go to make it pleasant reading.”—The Academy. 


“To most readers the chief charm of this book must undoubtedly lie in its multitude of stories, capital stories in them- 
selves, with abounding humour, but still more admirable in many cases for the side-lights they throw on notable men or 
notable phases of thought or social life.”—The Speaker. 


_¢ The reader who dips into these volumes will rarely open them at random, without finding something to interest or beguile 
him.”—The St. James’s Gazette. 


“Tt has been Miss Cobbe’s great and enduring privilege to awake in men’s minds the long dormant conviction that they owe 
something to the brute creation.”—The English Churchman. 


“This is one of the most interesting autobiographies we have ever read.”—The Dublin Evening Mail. 
“It is unnecessary to enumerate here the many services Miss Cobbe has rendered to her sex and to humanity.” —The New York Critic. 


Pi Miss Cobbe, whose name is known all over the civilised world as a writer of books on ethics and religion of the most helpful and 
constructive kind, has done well to tell her own life in these two comely volumes.”—The Literary World, Boston, U.S.A. 


Pe... Cobbe need not fear that her readers will find her story dull, for it is a vigorous and vivacious narrative of an active, 
ns2tul, and decidedly unique career.”—The New York Times. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sixes at 108. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each, For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—ontlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8, For every writer in every land a necessity 


Finatty, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


OR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


oe 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Mustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
eation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s. 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER OLARETS, of good vintage, 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s,, 36s,, 42s. per 
dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
ineluding Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


; LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





9s, 





JUST READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


for NOVEMBER. With 154 Illustrations, 
Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 
CONTAINING :— 
Frontisprece: ‘THE BronzE Monster Struck 
Him Deap.” 
Tue RosEMONDE, From the French of Julian Sermet, 
Pirots.—II. By Alfred T. Story. 
Tue Bioaest Toxsacco-BoxX IN THE WorLp. By 
Harry How. [Illustrations from Prints and Photo- 


hs. 

THE Nona. From the French of André Godard. 

PorTRalIts OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES 
oF THEIR Lives. Lord Harris, Sir F. Knollys, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Leslie Ward (‘Spy ”). 

Mvzz.es ror Lapigs. Illustrations from Drawings. 

In MasqueraDE. By Huan Mee, 

Tuirves v. Locks AND SaFes. Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. 

GiRTON AND NEWNHAM COLLEGES, By E. A Brayley 
Hodgetts. 

ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. XXXVII.—LorD AnD 
Lapy Brassey. By M. Griffith. 

Tue LavurFL Wak. By Mrs. EK. Newman, 

How Brass Banps ARE Mapg. By E. Salmon.’ 

“‘ExTREMELY AGREEABLE.” From the German of 
E. Von Wald-Zedtwitz. 

CHICKEN MANUFACTURE. Written and Illustrated 
by E. C. Clifford. 

Tue Birp-Cace Maker. A Story for Children: 
from the Spanish, 

112 pages. Price 6d., post-free, 9d, 


ALSO READY, 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. OontTarnine :— 

24 Portraits of Victoria Cross Heroes, 

6 Full-Page Fine Art Pictures. 
38 Comic Pictures, 40 Old Prints, 

7 Autographs, 6 Pictures of Places. 
19 Pictures for Childrev. 
20 Miscellaneous Pictures, 

160 Pictures for 6d. Post-freo, 8a. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., London, W.C. 





Ready this day, crown 8vo, 150 pp., 2s., cloth. 


MODERN JOURNALISM. 


A Handbook of Instruction and Counsel 
for the Young Journalist. 


By J. B. MACKIE, 
Fellow of the Institute of Journalists, 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Reprinted from *‘ The Agnostic Annual.” 
Just Issued, 6d., by post, 7d. 


WHY LIVE A MORAL LIFE? 
THE ANSWER OF RATIONALISM. 


Consisting of contributions by the Author of ‘* Super- 
natural Religion,” Dr. A, R. Wallace, J, Allanson 
Picton, F. J. Gould, Professor Momerie, Dr. 
Ludwig Biichner, Leslie Stephen, Professor Max 
Miiller, Thomas Whittaker, Edward Olodd, and 
Bernard Bosanquet. 





London: 
WATTS and Co,, 17 5 ohnson’s Court, Fleet St., E.0. 





ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, &c., 


PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 68., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 











FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


ROUND THE RED LAMP. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


ois 

volume of bright, clever sketches, whi 

nies some of the gifted author’s best work. Dae 
ews, 


ROUND THE RED LAMP, 


By the Author of “ Sherlock Holmes,” 

“Every page reveals the literary artist, th 
observer, the trained delineator of human were 
its weal and its woe......Dr. Doyle has a rich note. 
book or, we should say, a golden memory.”—Free- 
man’s Journal, 

‘Since Warren, no more interesting and oc- 
eaeaety sensational stories have appeared,”— 

anch, 


ROUND THE RED LAMP. 
Facts and Fancies of Medical Life. 


“The reader will find in it some perfectly con- 
structed short stories, the ooy = | of which will 
haunt him long after he has laid it down. The 
author again reveals himself as a keenly sympathetic 
observer of life and a master of vigorous, impressive 
narrative.”—Yorkshire Post, 
ont book to buy as well as to borrow.”—Sunday 

‘imes. 


KITTY ALONE. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 


"A st that Dek tees be 

story that scarce ags from innin, 

end.” —Bradford 7 scent a 
“The result of close study and keen observation.” 

—Seotsman, 


KITTY ALONE, 
By the Author of “ Mehalah.” 


“Tf any one wants—and in days when so much 
fiction is morbid and depressing it is to the credit of 
human nature to believe that many persons must 
want—a book brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humour- 
ous, and interesting, he can scarcely do better than 
order ‘ Kitty Alone.’ ”’—National Observer. 


KITTY ALONE, 


A Story of Three Fires. 

‘* The author has the singular power of rendering 
his stupid ple every whit as interesting as his 
brighter spirits. He seems to pierce to the marrow 
of dull, slow-moving minds, and to understand all 
their workings, and the veriest clodpole when under- 
oor aaa an object worthy of study,”—Daily 

ronicie. 


- MaTTHEW AUSTIN. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
In 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 

“It would bea strangely Hg = mage and cynicat 
person who could read the life-story of Matthew 
Austin, the singularly unselfish and gentle-natured 
country doctor, without affectionate sympatby...... 
* Matthew Austin’ ma: safely be pronounced one of 
the most intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novels of the current year.”—Daily Telegraph.. 


MATTHEW AUSTIN. — 


By the Author of ‘The Rogue.” 

“ We defy the most ill-conditioned critic to find any 
salient faults in Mr. Norris. He always writes in 
good English, in good taste, and in good temper. He 
possesses in an eminent degree that most attractive 
quality, geniality—a quality almost as pleasing in a 
novelist as genius itself, ‘ Matthew Austin’ is a very 
nice book very nicely written, and people who want 
better fiction than Mr. Norris can and does give them 
must be hard indeed to please.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
A Story of English Social Life. 
“Eminently wholesome and abounds in interesting 
characters.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
In 2 vols., 21s. 

This is, indeed, a very remarkable book, deserving: 
of critical analysis impossible within our limits ; bril- 
liant, but not superficial; well considered, but not 
elaborated; constructed with the proverbial art 
that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by 
readers to whom fine literary method is a keer 
pleasure; true without cynicism, subtle without 
affectation, humorous without strain, witty without 
a sad, with an unmorose simplicity.” 
—World. 

“Immeasurably better than anything Mr. Hope 
has done bafore, A novel eminently worth reading, 
ya = brilliance, fire, and daring.’”’—Manchester 

uaraivan, 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. 
By the Author of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

**The God in the Car’ is just as clever, just 2% 
distinguished in style, just as fu!l of wit, and of what 
nowadays some persons Jike better than wit, allusive- 
ness, as any of his previous stories. It is saturated 
with the modern atmosphere.”— Speaker. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. 


The THIRD EDITION is now ready. 

** An enthralling story.”—Daily Graphic. 

“The character of Ruston is a difficult one to 
handle so as to carry convic'ion ; but Anthony Hope 
has made him dominate tho book and rivet the 
reader's interest in just such a way as the man him~- 
self would have done,.”’—Athenzum, 

“The book demands strennons attention; it als? 
deserves strenuous attention.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex St., W.C. 
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mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


MORE MEMORIES, (¢he New 
Work by DEAN HOLE, 1s now 


ready at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, price Sixteen Shillings. 


THE LIFE & LETTERS OF 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
AUGUSTUS /. 
HARE, ts veady this day at all 
Libraries and Booksellers, in two 
volumes, price Sixteen Shillings net. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. ¢ Bi- 
graphy and Critical Study, 


ROBERT HARBOROUGH 
SHERARD, ts ready this day at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 


edited by 


Fifteen Shillings. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
LATE SIR JOHN A. MAC- 
DONALD. G.C.B., Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, edited by JOSEPH 
POPE, his Private Secretary, will 
be veady on Thursday next at all 
Booksellers and Libraries, in two 
volumes, price Thirty-two Shillings. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
jDublisher to the India Dffice. 


NEW BOOKS.)RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST: 


New Works Now Ready. 
TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 


1892-1893. By Epwarp Harrison Barker, Author of “ Wayfaring in 
France,” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Iilustrations, 16s, ve 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 


COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissey, Author of ‘‘ On the Box Seat,” &c. 
In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 163, 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH 


ag ia echt By Witu1am Pripzaux Courtney. 1 vol. demy 
0, 143, 


LETTERS from the CAMP to HIS 


RELATIVES at HOME daring the Siege of Sebastopol. By Cotin FREDERICK 
CampBELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord Wouisetzy. In 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PERSIAN PICTURES. — SAFAR 


NAMEH: a Book of Travelin the East. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


G. 


by 
New Editions Now Ready. 
The HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. By THropoR Mommsey. Trans- 
lated with the sanction of the Author, by W1tL1am Porpre Dickson, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, and embodying all the most recent Alterations and 
Additions made by Dr. Mommsen. In 5 vols. crown 8yvo, to be issued at 
Monthly intervals. Vo!. I. now ready, 73. 64. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800), By Lours ApotpHe Tureks. Translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations from the most authentic sources, by FREDERICK 
SHoBERL. New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on steel, in 5 vols, demy 8vo, to 
be published Monthly. The First Volume now ready, 9s, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas InGoLpssr, Esq. A New Edition, Edited, 
with Notes, by Mrs. Epwarp A. Bonp. Withabrief Memoir of her Father, 
and also a Note on the Bibliography of the Legends. With the Illustrations 
on Steel of Cruikshank and Leech, and on Wood of Tennie', Du Maurier, 
Doyle, &c., and a Portrait of Mr. Barham. This Edition also contains a 
Reproduction of a Water-colour by Cruikshauk, hitherto unpublished, In 
8 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


GREAT PRINCIPLES of DIVINE 
TRUTH. By the Rev. the late Canon Hoang, 
M.A. With Portrait, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HOLIEST of ALL. An Ex- 


position of the Hebrews. By the Rev. ANDREW 
Murray. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. 


WORDS to the LAITY. By the 
Ven.WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D., 
Archdeacon of London. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


* Ably and tolerably written.” —Scotsman, 
YOUTHS’ IDEALS. By the Rev. 


J. Rerp Howartt, Author of “ Agnostic Fallacies,’ 
vc. Small crown 8vo, ls, 
Contents:—1, The Athlete—2. The Merchant— 
3. The Scholar—4. The Artist—5, The Rover — 
6. The Caristian, 


The NEW ACTS of the APOSTLES 
Being Lectures on Foreign Missions delivered 
under the Duff Endowment. By the Rev. A. T. 
Prersoy, D.D. With Coloured Chart showing 
the Prevailing Religions of the World and the 
Progress of Evangelisation, Extracrown 8vo, 6s. 


The WALRUS HUNTERS: a 
Romance of the Realms of Ice. By the late R. 
M. BaLLantynz. With Illustrations, Gilt edges, 
extra crown 8vo, 5s, 
“It is well-constructed, and gives the occasion for 
some spirited description of places, and not a little 
lively incident.”—Spectator, 


FROM PLOUGHSHARE to 
PULPIT: a Tale of Aberdeen University Life. 
By Gorvow Stasxes, M.D.,R.N. With Illustra- 
tions, extra crown 8vo, 5s, 
“We cordially recommend it to the world of boys,” 
—Athenzum, 
** This delightful story.”—British Weekly. 
Dr. Gordon Stables is as fresh and > 
<5 ever.”—Spectator. 


LIZETTE and HER MISSION. 
A Story for Girls) By Emma MARSHALL, With 
Illustrations, extra crown svo, 5s. 

“‘ Lizette, like its predecessors, is altogether to be 
tccommended, it is a simple and charming chronicle 
be; a admirable in tone and interesting to 

nets VenV2um, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners St., W. 








BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. By Beatrice 


Harraven, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,’’ “In Varying Moods,” &c. A New Illustrated 
Edition, with 46 Pictures from Designs by John H. Bacon. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: Narra- 


tive of a Bicycle Journey. By Huen Caran, M.A., Author of “ Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot 
through Europe,” and “ The Story of Jerusalem.” Crown 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 63. 


READINGS FROM CARLYLE: a Selection of 


Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. Kerru Leask, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. From 


the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. By 
F. W. Ouiver, M.4.. D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. With about 1,000 
Original Woodcut Illustrations, and 16 Coloured Plates. To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 2s, 6d. 
each net, and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 12s. 6d, each net. 

Now ready, Parts I. to VII., and Half-Vol. I. 











London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in AUS- 


TRALIA. By H. A. Wuire, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 63. 


HOW HE BECAME a PEER. A Story of Modern 


Politics. By James THirsk. 2 vols, 


APPLEDORE FARM. By Mrs. Macgquorp. 38 vols. 


“More than welcome, Its fragrance, as of an old fashioned country garden, with the dew fresh upon it, 
is more delightful than it is easy to say.” —Graphic. 
“It is a delightful story of natural szenes and human interests.”—Standard, 





By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


AS a MAN SOWS. By Wiu1M Westatt, 3 vols. 


“* The plot is so well wrought out that the story carr’es the reader pleasantly on from surprise to surpri e 
Liveed Whoever reads it is sure of good entertainment.’’—Scotsman, a t . 
‘They are an amusing and interesting set of scamps to whom he introduces us.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BLACK PUPPY. By Tueopvora Ensue, Author of 


“The Littie Lady of Lavender.” With 7 Full-paze Lilustrations, 33. 61. [Now ready. 
“This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful story will be a favourite in many nurseries, The illustrat:ons 
are nnusuully charmiog.”— Westminster Gazette. 





WARD and DOWNEY (Limited), 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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GAY AND BIRD’S LIST. 


Now ready, beautifully bound, price 5s, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. 


Containing a Oollotype Portrait and 84 Drawings by Oliver Herford. 
Now ready, Popular Edition, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
PAVING the WAY. A Romance of the Australian 


Bush, By Smmpson NEWLAND, Ex-Treasurer of South Australia. 
*,* This volume is based upon exciting scenes and adventures which actually 
occurred in the pioneer days of Australia, ; 
Publishers’ Circular.—* Mr. Newland has written a romance not one whit 
inferior to those of Mr. Boldrewood...... * Paving the Way’ is a fine story, finely 
to ’ 


South Australian Advertiser.—“ Mr. Newland has produced a work which does 
very much for South Australia what ‘ Lorna Doone’ has achieved for Devonshire.” 

National Observer.—“ It lifts the curtain from the squatt r’s life as few, if any, 
recent books have done. It is full, almost too full, of incident, is ted of 
thrilling experiences.” 

ARTFUL ANTICKS. By Oliver Hereford. A 
delightful Holiday Volume for the Young, being a collection of humorous 
juvenile Poems, with several clever Illustrations on each page. Small 4to, 
attractively bound, 6s, [Now ready. 

Demy 8vo, 20 beautiful Photogravures, cloth, gilt extra, in cloth box, 12s, 6d, net, 


NAPLES and ITS ENVIRONS. By C. E. Clement. 
[Now ready, 





¥ 


Imp. 16mo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 
NO HEROES. By Blanche Willis Howard. | ; 

Publishers’ Circular.—“ Rarely indeed is it that children’s stories fall into 
the reviewer's hands so marked with freshness, liveliness, humour, pathos, and 
clever character-drawing.” 

First Large Edition sold on publication. SECOND EDITION now ready, 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was KING. 
Yorkshire Romance, 1632-1649. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 
*,* This work has been called the “ Lorna Doone”’ of Yorkshire. 

Spectator.—‘‘ It is quite wortby of a p!ace beside the two romances—Walter 
Besant’s * Dorothy Foster,’ and Conan Doy!e’s ‘ Micah Olarke.’ ”” aes 

Daily News.—‘ Of hairbreadth escapes, of kidnappings, fightings, and stirring 
adventures, there are no end in the book. The account of the fight at Marston 
Moor is picturesquely and vigorously given In this chronicle of the latter 
days of Charles I, there are many traces of studious rehearsals.” 

Recently publis hed, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
A WORKER in IRON. By C. T. C. James, Author 
of ** Miss Precocity,” ‘*‘ Holy Wedlock,” &c. 
Second Edition, fea p. 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
The ART of TAKING a WIFE. By Paolo 
MANTEGAZZA, 

Yorkshire Post.—" Deals boldly with the dark side of married life 
volume is very tastefully got up, and deserves to be widely read, but, as we 
have said, it is not a book for young people.” 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


IN the DOZY HOURS. By Agnes Repplier. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 5 Chandos Street, Strand. 
Special Agents for the Sale of HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, and Co,’s Publications. 
gents for American Books. 


A 





NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 





SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of ehill andcold, Fittings of best Linon, with body 
of Skirt of patent Cellular Cleth. 
Prices 5s. 0d., 6s. 6d., 78. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Uustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goeds for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Cowntry Agents, sent me's on applicats 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULT&Y, CHfZAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LONDON. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
TALES of the PUNJAB, Told by the People, 


By Frora Annik STEEL, Dlustrated by J. Lockwood Kipli 
Notes by R. OC. Tempter. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, , i OLE., and 

DAILY T ee 

] 'ELEGRAPH.—" Attractive and humorons, and repl i 

tainment for both old and young.” plete with enter. 


The FABLES of ASOP. Selected, Told 


Anew, and their History Traced. By Josrra Jacoss. Done i i 
by Richard Heighway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, into Pistares 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A Se 
.—*A beautiful edition in the C: ‘i 
with charming illustrations.” mneeeee orien, 


The MEANING of HISTORY, and other 


Historical Pieces. By FrepERIC Harrison. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All these and other qualities are not only discernible: 
they penetrate through and through the texture of the deeply interesting, wise, 
and eloquent volume before us.” , 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Religious, 


Literary, and Sccial. By Puitires Brooxs, late Bishop of Massach 
Edited by the Rey. Joun Corton Brooxs. Grown 8yo, 8s. 6d. net. ote 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. An Attempt 


to Treat Some Religious Questions in a Sc‘entific Spirit. By the Ven. James 
M. Witsoy, M.A., late Head-Master of Clifton College, Vicar of Rochdale 
Archdeacon of Manchester, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, : 


LOVE in IDLENESS: a Bar Harbour Tale, 


By F. Marion CrawFrorpD. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 
. a ILY NEWS.—*“ The story is a trifle, but it is a trifle executed by a master 
an ” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. — “The heroine is an admirable study, and some- 
thing new to fiction......She has two admirers, and her relations with these and 
three maiden sisters, who are delightfully sketched, form the pith of a most 
faseinating story.” 


The STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs, 


EvERARD Cotes (SARAH JEANNETTE Duncan). Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir 


H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and the late 0. SchortemmeER, F.R.S. Vol. I. The 
NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, New Edition, completely Revised by Sir 
H, E. Roscog, assisted by Drs. H. G. Cotman and A. HARDEN, ith 
374 Lilustrations and a Portrait of Dalton, engraved by C. H. Jeens. 8vo, 2ls, 


The RISE and DEVELOPMENT of 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Cart Scuortemmer, LL.D., F.R.S., late 
Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Owens College, Manchester, Victoria 
University. Revised Edition, Edited by ArTHUR SMITHELLS, B.Sc. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 
SPEAKER.—“Mr., Smithells has admirably edited this new edition of a 
standard book.” 


PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS. By Pro- 


fessor M. Foster, F.R,S., and Lewis E. Snore, M.A., M.D,, Senior Demon- 
strator of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
_EDUCATIONAL NEWS,—* Fulness and accuracy of knowledge are here pro- 
vided and presented to the mind with such simplicity and clearness as scientific 
training and professional practice alone are able to reach,” 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL 
CLASS-BOOKS.—New Volume. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E.C.K. 


Gornrek, M,A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University College, 
Liverpool. Globe 8vo, 3s, 
NATURE,.—* If the main facts contained in this volume are grasped by 
—— intended for commercial careers, British commerce will undoubtedly 


be bene 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





WILD ANIMALS, STUDIED FROM THE LIFE, AND 
DONE IN PASTEL BY J. T. NETTLESHIP, 
ON VIEW AT 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





Admission, including Catalogue, One Shilling. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKBRAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
mission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, 0% 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be CYB, 

Mesars. RANSOM, BOUVERIN, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 








AGENOY for AMHRIOAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANPARD 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES gent on application. 


OUKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Librarics entire'y Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 








upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bivles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders prompt!y exeeuted, Usual cash documents. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ODES OF HORACE 
AND THE CARMEN SACULARE. 


Translated into English Verse 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

A limited number of Copies, printed on best Hand-made Paper, rubricated, 
may be had at 21s. each net. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 
sIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., 

FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON, 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady GREGORY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.5., 


OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOMETIME DEAN GEOLOGICAL SOOIETY, AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD IN 1832, 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 





With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART, 
SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 
His Diaries and Correspondence, 


; ter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. 
none 'B, Director of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum, 


Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. 


Being the Personal Reminiscences of 
REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. 
Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot, 


With 92 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


NEW HANDBOOK for ROME. Rearranged 


under the Editorship of the Rev. 3. W. Puttey. The Classical Archwology 
by Professor RoDOLFO Lanciani. The Sculpture Galleries described by A. 
S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum, The Picture Galleries Revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. 
Henry Layarp, G.C.B., D.C.L. Printed on specially thin, light a ie . 


Feap. 8vo, 23. 


HANDBOOK of ANCIENT ROMAN 


MARBLES. Consisting of a History and Description of all Ancient Columns 
and Surface Marbles still existing in Rome, with a List of the Buildings in 
which they are found. By the Kev. H. W. Putten, M.A., Author of “The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” &c. [Ready, 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, 


Author of “* An Idle Woman in Sicily,”’ Old Court Life in France,” &. 
[Next week. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By 


the Rev, 0, H, Simpxrysoy, M.A., Rector of Farnham, Surrey. [Neat week, 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., 
THE GREAT ARTISTIC POTTER: 
his Personal History. [Next week, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated with 9 Steel 


Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 volz., 7s. td. each, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


2ls., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d, 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. Illus- 


trated, 6s. 
JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 
“‘II rasait bien, il chantait mienx...... Sila France possédait dix poétes comme 


Jasmin, dix poétes de cette influence, elle n’aurait pas 2 craindre de révolutions,” 
—Sainte-Beuve, 











6s, each, 
SELF-HELP, "THRIFT, 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION and IK- 


IND * DUSTRY. 
QUSTRIAL BIO- | $ 


, SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churckes, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crewn 8yo, 78, 6d, 


ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait 


ctched by Rajon, and numerous llustrations, Crown 8vo, 123. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 








A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.3. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt top, 21s. Abundantly Illustrated with Reproductions of Early wh 1 
Symbols from the Catacombs, of Pictures of the Great Masters, and of 
Modern English Painters, including Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., W. Holmar 
Hunt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart.; also containing, as a Frontispiece, a 
Photogravure of the “ Beau Dien d’Amiens,” 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


js the Rev. T. K. Cuzyne, M.A , D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College; Canon 
of Rochester. Demy 8yo, [Shortly. 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By the late W. Roperrsox Smirp, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, demy 8yo, cloth, 15s, net. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Witt1am 


Waiaut, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Crown 8vo0, 
cloth, 6s, net. 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 


— and Treatment. By Groree WitLiam Batrour, M.D. (St. And.), 
L.D. (Edinr.), F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. Orown 8vo, cloth, Iilustrated with 
Woodcuts, 5s. 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Professor 
Ernst HaEcKEL. Translated from the German by J, D, F. GILcHRIST, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LONDON UP to DATE. 


By Gerorce Avcustus Sata. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and IDEAL 


SOOIALISM. By J. Suretp NicHoxson, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living,” ** Social Equality,” 
- we Revised and Enlarged. Orown svo, paper covers, ls.; 
cloth, 1s, 6d, 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and MAGNETISM. By Gero. Curystat, M.A., LL.D., and 
Ww. . Suaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
4to, 5s, net. 


ON the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS. By Joun Vinycoms, M.R.ILA, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Illas- 
trated, 3s. 6d, net. 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witsow Hype, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Crown 
8yvo, cloth, 5s, 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, The World of School. 


By Freperic W. Farrar. New Edition, with 152 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


Hargreaves, Author of “ Paul Romer.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cioth, 3ls. 6d. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By <Avsrey 


Ler, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls, 6d. 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Beruax- 


Epwarps, Author of “* The Curb of Honour.” 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Auris. 


Translated from the French by Agnes Evan Smita. Crown &Svo, cloth, és. 


SAINT TUDNO: a Short Story of the Olden 


Time. By HiLpEGarps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW LaNG. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, each 5s, Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of 
the Waverley Novels, (Vol, I. January Ist, 


DRYBURGH EDITION : 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Tilastrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. 
Now cowplete in 25 vols. Price in Sets, c!oth, £6 5s. Also in half-cal3, 
plain ; haif-calf, extra, gilt top; aud half-morocco, gilt top. 
























































A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Next Week will be Published. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. 
By 8. S. Taorsurn, Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
« Bannd; or, Our Afghan Frontier,” “David Leslie: a Story 
of the Afghan Frontier,” “Musalmans and Moneylenders in 
the Panjab,” &c. With 2 Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


net. 


Next Week will be Published. 


BEHIND an EASTERN VEIL: 


a Plain Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady 
who had a unique opportunity of observing the Inner Life of 
Ladies of the Upper Class in Persia, By C. J. Wits, 
Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun,” “ Persia as It 
Is,” &. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Wivow. With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. 
Jebb, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A remarkable romance of modern life.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Exciting to a degree.””—Black and White, 

“ Puil of breathless interest.””—Times, 

<‘ Reads like fiction.” —Daily Graphic. 


OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


WHO WAS LOST and IS FOUND. 


By Mrs. Ouregant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


" A strong aad subtle piece of work, conceived and executed with equal skill.” 
— Observer, 
. “ An excellent story......Will assuredly be read with interest and pleasure.”— 
Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Ogilvy is a delightfal addition to Mrs, Oliphant’s long gallery of fine 
o.d Scots ladies.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


MRS. 





HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN FURTHEST IND. 
The Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon of Ellswether, in the 
County of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service, Gentleman. Wrote by his own 
hand in the year of grace 1697. Edited, with a few 
Explanatory Notes, by Sypney C. Grier. Post 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most ingenious imitations of an actual record ever written.”— 
Bookman. 
*‘This work is a tour de forces... a fine romantic story....... an undoubted 
guccess.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Full of delight and iustruction.”—Saturday Review, 
** Most entertainiog and vivacious.””—Court Journal, 
wor” singular interest. The narrative is very thrilling.”—Home and Colonial 
Mail, 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


From SPRING to FALL; 
or, When Life Stirs. Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘A delightful country companion, not only as a record of a specialist’s obser- 
vation, but as particularly stimulating to amateur naturalist studies.” —Bookman, 

“Every page is fall of homely but charming description of country life.”— 
Birmingham Gazette. 

“‘Oharmingly written, and full of interesting facts about the denizens of stream 
vt woodlands,”—Rod and Gun, 


SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


The FORESTER: 


a Practical Treatise on the Planting and Tending of Forest 
Trees and the General Management of Woodlands. By 
Jamuzs Brown, LL.D. Edited by Joun Nisset, D.Cc., 
Author of “ British Forest Trees,” &c. In 2 vols, royal 8vo, 
42s, net. 
ae ‘ = es of practical information on every aspect of sylviculture.”— 
Standard, 
*Qyclopsedic in the adjective that best suits these two copious volame:,”— 
Academy. 
‘A literal treasure-house of information for all engaged in forestry,’’— 
N. B. Agriculturalist, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





es 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS List. 


MEMORIALS OF 
ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A. 
Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplai 
H RH. the Duke of Cambriage. > (° een and 


With 41 Full-page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 Ill i ; 
nies 2 vols. 8vo, 3. net. metrations in the Text, 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN : 


The Story of a Singer. 
By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,” &, 


Orown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. ‘ 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. a 


Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By James Antuonr Frovupr 
Crown 8yo, 6s, ‘ 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamurL Rawson Garpryer, M.A., Hon 

LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ 

Church, &c. Vol. I., 16491651. With 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s, . 

** Precision, lucidity, accuracy, are the qualities of Dr. Gardiner’s style. The 

impartiality, the judicial temper, which distinguish Dr. Gardiner among 

historians, are conspicuous in this new volume from its first page to its last,"— 
Daily News. 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History 


Derived mainly from the Archives at the Guildhall. By Rearnatp R, 
Suarpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City 
of London, (3 vols.) 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 10s, 6d. each 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Bury Murpocu. With a Ohapter by W. S. Brvcz, 
Naturalist of the Barque‘ Balena.’ With 2 Maps, 8vo, 18s. 

“ This fascinating record opens up a new avenue in our experience. We are 
introduced to places unknown to any man of this generation, and in some cases 
the expedition seems to have reached portions of the globe entirely unvisited 
before...... The illustrations are all that could be wished ; they are, lik3 the 
stories, full of character and life,”—Spectator. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


By F. Max Miitter, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vola, Vol. I, RECENT 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Crown &vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


A PRIMER of PSYCHOLOGY. By George 


TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of Phi'ogophy in Yale Univer. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. 6d. [In a few days, 


POEMS. By Robert F. Murray, Author of 


*‘The Scarlet Gown.’’ With a Memoir by ANDREW Lana. Crown 8ro, 


3. bet. 
*,* Fifty Copies have been printed on Large Paper, price 10s, net. 
{In a few days, 


BALLADS of the MARATHAS. Rendered 
into English Verse from the Maratbi Originals by Harry ARBUTHNOT 
AcworTH, H.M. Indian Civil Service, Presiient Bombay§ Anthropological 
Society. 8vo, 5s. [In a few days, 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). 


By W. Furneavx, F.RG.S., Author of ‘The Outdoor World; or, Young 
Collector’s Handbook.” With 12 Coloured Piates, and 241 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d, net. [In a few days, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR, HAGGARD. 


The PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. Rider 


Hacearp. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The only questions to be asked concerning a book of this kind are, ‘ Does it 
lay hold?’ ‘ Does the pipe go out duriny its perusal?’ * Does it keep u3 out of 
bed until one, when we have determined to go at eleven ?’ and as they can all be 
answered in the affirmative, there is really nothing more to be said about ‘ The 
People of the Mist.’ ”—Westminster Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS, DELAND. 
** Marriaga is not a result but a process,” 


PHILIP and HIS WIFE. By Margaret 


Dexanp, Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[In a few days. 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and 


PERILOUS ADVENTURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: 
wherein is truly set down the Manner of his Taking, the Long Time of his 
Slavery in Algiers,and Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, and now 
for the first time printed. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

“We like Mr. Dudgeon for his own impertinent sake, for tho vital note he 
often touches, for the ire:hness of the breeze that blows across the Elysium he 
has built up from the wre kage of the past...... We all clamonur to-day for (new 
sensations, but what we rather desire is variations upon the old sensations, The 
adventures of Mr. Dudgeon give them.” —National Observer. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD BOOKS. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of EN GLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR E. EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 5s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 


PEOPLE '§ EDITION, 4 vols. cr.8v0, 163, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. cr.8vo, 6s. ] CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 


DITION, 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 8s. 24s, 
TRBVALTAN BDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, | LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8v0, 36s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, Complete i in 1 vol. 
ey ee a cr. 8yo, 2s,6d, | “‘ SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, With 


3s, 6d., gilt edg 
POPULAR EDITION, a 8vo, 2s, 6d. “* Lays,” 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROMH, &c. 
f, 4 0s. 6d. 
Hinstestod by G. Beker ? Binoa Baition, 18mo, 2s, 6d, gilt top. 
Popular Edition, fep. 4to, 6d., sewed ; ls., cloth, 


Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, ‘gilt ‘edg es. 
Annotated Edition, fep. 8vo, 1s., sewed ; ‘is. 6d. , cloth, 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols, 8vo,| CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, 
£5 58, £4 16s, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon, Sir G. O. Trevetran, Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, cr 8vo, 2s. 6d. CABINET EDITION, 2 vols.p’st 8vo, 12s. 
STUDENT'S EDI TION, er 870, 68. LIBRARY EDI TION, 2 vols, 8vo0, 36s, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series 


of Lectures delivered at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 42s. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told y dS Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Oourt of Henry VIII. Crown 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 63. 
in the 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown Syo, 3s, 6d. each, 


CAI8AR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vole, crown 8vo, 78. 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 43, 
ea al EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, (ENGLAND, 7 vols. 
RELAND, 5 vols. ) 


a. EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 
8. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols, 8vo, £4. 





Portrait and Tinstreore to the 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 














HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from ' 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


¢ Jone I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown S8vo, 6s. each. 
HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol, I, 1649-1651. 8vo0,2ls. [Just published. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 





By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, -D.D. 
Master of University College, Oxford. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. er.'8vo. 


Period IL.-MEDIAZVAL MON-| Period I1I.—CONSTITU- 
ARCHY: The Departure of the TIONAL MONARCHY: William 
Romans to Richard III, From and Mary to William IV, From 
A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. 1689 to 1837. 7s, 6d. 

Period II—PERSONAL MON-| Period IV.—The GROWTH of 
ARCHY: Henry VII. to James IT, Le = agi Aivnen! From 
From 1485 to 1688, 5s, 1837 to 1880, 


By the Rt. Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, MP., 
and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLI- 
TICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1892, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 

LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO- 


LUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND, With Memoir 
of the Author by Bensamin Jowett, D.D, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 

















By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The, ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 2) Illustrations in 
the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS...and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition, Recomposed Throughout, Enlarged 
and.Improyed, partly from the Author’s "Notes, and aa a Full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, ‘Joun Lewis Roasr. Crown 8¥0, 10s, 


By the Baron DE MARBOT. 
The MEMOIRS of the BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by A, J. Burien, Fourth Edition, slightly 
Abridged, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Orown Sve, 108, 6d, 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. -8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Lieto DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Part I. DEDUCTION, 4s, | Part II. INDUCTION, 6s, 6d. 
By JAMES SULLY. 

The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psycho- 


logy. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s. 


. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRABY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 


and INDUCTIVE. Crown 8yo, 5s, 6d. 


Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin 
Text, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo, 18s, 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 
An ENCYCLOPAIDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 











a Com- 











The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George IJI., 1760-1 7 
8vo0, 18s, 


% 3S vol« crown 


IHastrated with more than 1,7(0 Engravings, Revised by Wratr Parworrn, 
8vo, £2 12s, 6d. 





London : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rx STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 





MISS LAWLESS’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MAELCHO: * CENTURY ROMANCE, 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, | 
Author of “‘Grania: the Story of an Island,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


The SPECTATOR says :—* Take the book how you will, ‘ Maelcho’ is a paradox 
of literary genius. It is not a history, and yet has more of the stuff of a histo 
in it, more of true national character and fate, than any historical monograp 
we know. It is not a novel, and yet fascinates us more than any novel.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN writes :—‘‘A piece of work of the first 
order, which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable 
literary achievements of this generation.” 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some 


Reflections. By James Parn. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
** The little volume is rep'ete with good stories.”—Times, 
“* Mr. Payn’s ‘Gleams’ are gleams of sunlight ; memories of old laughter echo 
through his unaffected en er peewee Review. 
“ Within its modest limits of space will be found not only some of the best 
stories of the day, but stories the best told. Not a superfluous word spoils the 
gems,”—Punch, 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM 
EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Now ready, Vol. XVII., crown 8vo, 5s. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. By Rosert Brownine. 
With Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems of Robert Browning. 
*,* A Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copies has been printed on Hand- 
made Paper. This Edition is supplied through Booksellers only. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“STANHOPE OF CHESTER.”’’ 
Will be ready immediately, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MASK and the MAN: a Novel. 


By Percy Anpkeaz, Author of *‘ Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery.” 


THIRTEENTH EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S 
“THE WHITE COMPANY.’ 
Now ready, the THIRTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The WHITE COMPANY. By A. 


Oonan Dorie, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &, 





MRS. WOODS’ NEW STORY. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The VAGABONDS. By Marcanzr | 
Woops, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy,”’ &c. 4 
From the DAILY NEWS :—“ The story has a great note of distinction 
le and manner it abounds in artistic and imaginative qualities” = 
ATHEN ZUW’S opinion :—“ Full of close and original observation quick! 
"he DAILY CHRONICLE states :—“ There is pathos h : 
e DA states :—‘‘ There is pathos here eve i 
as that plumbed in ‘ A Village Tragedy.’” Ty whit as deep 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR orf 


“THE BLARNEY BALLADS,” 
Now ready, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


ang 8 L. Graves, Author of *‘ The Blarney Ballads,” “ The Green above 
the ” &. 

“Written with a great deal of nimbleness and cleverness.”—Daily Tele aph 
“Every one should read this tiny volume,—as good as it is small,"—=@ibe ed 
** Very clever and delightful fun.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of “‘ The Slave of the Lamp,” “ From One 
Generation to Another,” &c. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The book cannot be too highly praised.””—Daily Telegraph. “ An exceptionally 

good story.”—Speaker. Full of life from beginning to end.”—Saturday Review, 


VERY CHARMING AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


POCKET EDITION OF THE BRONTE SISTERS 
AND MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS IN CASES. 


The Writings of these Authors are now supplied, daintily bound in clota 
with gilt top, as follows :— : 
The WORKS of the BRONTE SISTERS, 7 vols. in 
gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 6d. 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
cloth case, 14s, 
** Beautiful and cheap...... Better presents could not be found,”’—British Weekly, 


ELEVENTH EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY 


WARD’S ‘MARCELLA.”’ 
Now ready, the ELEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humpnry Wann, 


Author of “‘ Robert Elsmere,” *‘ The History of David Grieve,” &c. 


8 vols. in gold-lettered 





& Short History of the Re 
Italy. Taken from the Work of John Adding- | 


ton Symonds. By Lieutenant-Colonel ALFRED , cloth, 7s, 6d, 


naissance in | The Story of Goethe’s Life. By Gxzorcz ; Woodland, Moor, and Stream. Edited by 
Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 


J. A.OwEN. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 53, 


Forest Tithes ; and other Studies from Nature, 
By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” 


Pearson. With a Steel Engraving of a recent | The Life of Goethe. By Grorce Henry LEWEs, 


Portrait of Mr.Symondsz. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English 
a By Joun AppinGton Symonps. Demy 
vo, 163, 


ostic’s Apology, and other Essays. By 
Leslie STEPHEN. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Life and Letters of Robert Browning. 
By Mrs, SUTHERLAND OrR. With Portrait, and 
Steel Engraving of Mr. Browning’s Study in De 
Vere Gardens. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 

Hours in a Library. By Lesiie Srersen. 
Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additional Chapters, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each. 

Life of Henry Fawcett. By Lzesuip Sreruey, 
With 2 Steel Portraits. Fifth Edition, large 
crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

All the Year with Nature. By P. Ayprrsox 
Granam. Orown 8yo, 53. 


| Fourth Edition, with Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


| Life of Frank Buckland. By his Brother-in- 
Law, Grorce O. Bompas. With a Portrait, 
crown 8yo, 58.; gilt edges, 6s. 

Notes and Jo from Animal Life. By 
the late Frank Buckianp. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. By RicHarp 
JEFFERIES, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Wild Life in a Southern County. By Ricnarp 
JEFFERIES. Orown 8vo, 63, 

The Amateur Poacher, By Ricuarp JEr- 
FERIES, Orown 8yo, 5s, 

Shakspeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. 
Grkvinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated 
by F. £. Buwyetr. With a Preface by F. J. 
FourxIvauu. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 











&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Grania; the Story of an Island. By the 
Hon, Emity Lawiess. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


More T Leaves: a Collection of Pieces for 
Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author 
of ‘'T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister,” &c, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 


Shakespeare. Certain Selected Plays Abridged 
for the Use of the Young. By Samvet Branp. 
raM, M.A. Oxon. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
large crown 8yo, ds. 

A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. First and Second Series, 
Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. each. 

A Selection from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning. First and Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS.— UNIFORM 


EDITION. 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £45s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning 


at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. a 
*,* This Edition has recently been completed by the oiiion:s 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS.—UNIFORM EDITION. In 6 vols. small crown 
8vo, 5s, each. his Edition contains Five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at 


different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


*,* Vol. VI., Aurora Leigh, can also be had bound and lettered as a 


separate volume. 


"W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The STANDARD EDITION. 


istorical Notes to the Poems, 








of Vol. XVII., comprising *“‘Asolando: Fancies and Facts ;” and Biographical and 


’ 

MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.—UNIFORM 
EDITION. Each Volume Illustrated 7 Vignette Title page, 10 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. ConTENTS :—Old 
—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &¢, 
—The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers & Spinsters 
—Miss Angel—Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs, Dymond. 


ensington—The Village on the Cliff 


26 vols. 


large cr. 8vo, 10s, 6d. each, This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which had not previously been collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The LIBRARY EDITION. 


24 vols. 


large cr. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £18 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—tThe POPULAR EDITION. 


13 vols. 


crown 8yvo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £8 5s.; and in half-morocoo, gilt, £5 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDI- 


TION, . 26 vols., bound in cloth, £4 11s,; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The POCKET DITION. 


97 vols, in 


handsome Ebonised Case, £2 12s, 6d. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each ; or in paper cover, 1s, each. They 
are also supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 


The Novels. 13 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. l 





The Miscel'anies. 


14 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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